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BOTANY OF THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. 



Notes on the Botany q/* H, M. Discovery Ships y Erebus and 
Terror in the Antarctic Voyage ; with some account of the 
Tussac Grass of the Falkland Islands, by W. J. H, 

(Two Plates,) 

Since the days of the illustrious Cook, and of the distin* 
guished men who accompanied that expedition, perhaps no 
voyage, undertaken for the purpose of scientific research, has 
ever excited so deep an interest in the public mind, or pro- 
mised to yield such important results to navigation, and in 
the boundless fields of philosophical inquiry, as that of 
Captain James Clark Ross, in the South Polar regions, in 
H.M.S. " Erebus and Terror," The nature of the service 
renders it imperative that the main body of the information 
collected^ and discoveries brought to light during this pro- 
tracted voyage, should not be generally divulged till the 
return of the expedition; but through the medium of the 
Admiralty f the Royal Society , and the Royal Geographical 
Society^ and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science^ and I may add of the daily Journals, several deeply 
interesting announcements have been already laid before the 
public, and It is now ray agreeable task, with the sanction of 
the Admiralty, to make known to the botanical world some 
of the more important services rendered to that particular 
branch of science by the naturalists of this voyage. 

What, it may be asked, can be expected in the way of 
Botany, in those dreary regions of the extreme south, where 
the rigour of the climate and the striking diminution of vege- 
tation, in latitudes corresponding with those of the northern 
hemisphere, where vegetation is still copious, appear to 
offer an effectual barrier to the very existence of plants ? 
Vegetable life is scanty, it is true, and the gallant commander 
of this expedition has pushed his researches into latitudes 
where every kind, even of aquatic vegetation, has ceased 
to exisi;, which is not the case in the north. There, far as 
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human perseverance has penetrated, the same officer per- 
forming the enterprize, plants have never failed. But the 
object of the present voyage was not solely to prosecute in- 
vestigations in the extreme South Polar Regions. Magnetic 
observations had to be taken, and astronomical instruments 
fixed, in various localities in the temperate and even tropical 
portions of our globe, and various islands and continents have 
thus been visited where Flora is arrayed in a great diversity 
of forms, and where the naturalists of the ships could not 
fail to carry on their pursuits with pleasure and advantage. 

It is, nevertheless, in those islands of the southern hemi- 
sphere, which encircle the South Pole, at various and gene- 
rally very remote distances, of which the Straits of Magelhaens 
and Kerguelen's Island may be considered the northern limit, 
that the productions, though comparatively few, are the most 
remarkable, and from their isolated position, and geographical 
distribution may be studied with such advantages as no other 
parts of the world can offer. And, happily, we know that 
this important branch of Natural History has particularly 
engaged the attention of the officers of the ^^ Erebus and 
Terror,'^ and the results cannot fail to be important to that 
branch of science in which Humboldt has led the way. 

It is not our object, or wish, on the present occasion, to 
notice, in a detailed manner, any of the botanical novelties 
discovered in this voyage ; but rather to satisfy the public 
mind, that in a department of Natural History, which could 
only hold a secondary place in the great undertaking, much 
may be expected to appear, of high interest, when the 
voyage shall have been completed. 

The following observations are wholly derived from the 
information given by my son. Dr. J. D. Hooker, Assistant 
Surgeon in H.M.S. " Erebus," the officer on whom the bota- 
nical researches expressly devolved. It is not for a parent to 
say how well he has performed that task; but it were in- 
justice to withhold the fact, that but for the firiendly aid 
afforded by the other officers of the expedition, and by Capt. 
Ross in particular, the botanical collections^ the copious 
drawings made from recent specimens, and the knowledge 
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consequently acquired, would all be very limited, compared 
with what they actually are. A yoyage of this kind is, in one 
respect, entirely different from inland travels; the scanty 
accommodation on board vessels of this description, where 
almost every inch of space is occupied by something con- 
nected with the chief objects of the expedition, being quite un 
like what the naturalist meets with on shore : still, these 
difficulties have been, in a great measure, obviated by the 
kind consideration of the commander, who has granted every 
facility possible for the advancement of each individual de- 
partment of science, by his own personal exertions, and the 
free use of his cabin. The collections which have already 
arrived bear ample testimony to the correctness of the state- 
ment. 

We shall pass slightly over the countries whose vegetable 
productions are fiimiliar to us, to dwell the longer on the 
more interesting and less known southern regions. 

Her Majesty's Discovery Ships, i" Erebus and Terror," 
quitted the Medway on the 25th of September 1839, and 
proceeded to Madeira. To the chief botanist this was a new 
country, and though the season was mid-winter, he found the 
gardens rich with Bananas, Vines, Daturas, Fuchsias, China- 
roses, Hibiscus and Heliotrope, growing in the greatest luxuri- 
ance. A party was quickly formed to visit the well-known 
Curral, one of the most romantic spots in the island, about 
3,500 feet above the level of the ocean, and where, at a 
favourable season, many good plants might be found ; but 
now, in these elevated situations, little could be seen but a 
few Mosses and Lichens, with the withered remains of Sem- 
perviva, and other succulent genera. 

The stay at Ten^riffe, where the ships did not even cast 
anchor, was so brief as scarcely to allow of a dozen plants 
being gathered, besides a few curious Alffa. All was 
dried up and flowerless. From Teneriffe they shaped 
their course to the Cape de Verds; and here, could some 
weeks have been devoted to the mountains, an extensive 
harvest might have been reaped. The several islands of 

B 2 
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this group present entirely different features. San Antonio 
is covered with wood. Sal, is a salt plain : Fogo, a stupen- 
dous active volcano, its reputed height 79OOO feet. San Jago 
resembles a desert, with a fertile and mountainous interior, and 
as this was the only island touched at, and Porto Praya, its 
capital being 12 miles from the rich central part, hardly any 
thing could here be accomplished in the way of botany. 
From the little that was seen of the island, the productions 
of its plain seem to resemble the vegetation of the great 
Sahara desert ; of its valleys that of the tropics ; while the 
mountains presented plants similar to what exist in the 
south of Europe, or the range of the Atlas ; one hundred and 
ten species were secured in a good state, and about one hun- 
dred more were seen, but unworthy of being gathered. As 
the botany of the Cape de Verds is little known, and sup- 
posed to be peculiarly interesting, it may be well to state the 
opinion entertained by one of the officers, after remaining 
some days upon the coast, as to the best mode of proceeding 
in a climate, which has the character of being extremely un- 
healthy. A temperate and judicious traveller, he observes, 
might, in two months^ diligent research, make a fine botanical 
collection in the country, by proceeding to the hills imme- 
diately after the rainy season, where he could employ his 
time in perfect safety, if he protects his person with a light 
parasol, and avoids over-fatiguing himself. Porto Praya ought 
to be his landing-place, and thence he might proceed to the 
town of San Domingo. The inhabitants of the country- 
houses, chiefly Portuguese, are most hospitable; food is 
abundant, and ponies, though bad, are very cheap. "No 
idea, whatever, of the interior, can be possibly obtained by 
the coast scenery, nor, for many miles round Porto Praya ; 
for there is hardly a tree to be seen 5 grass and herbage are 
totally withered and dry 5 the very stones black and scorch- 
ing from the heat of the sun. The thermometer generally rose 
to 86^ and even higher, in the shade ; and during the whole 
day, while on our excursions, we found it impossible to ob- 
tain the means of allaying our thirst, except by applying to 
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the poor negroes, (the population consisting of free negroes 
and a few Portuguese,) and they were invariably attentive 
and kind, offering oranges and Agua-ardiente, or assisting to 
extract the thorns and spines, that, piercing through the 
trowsers and stockings, penetrated the flesh. Among the 
more interesting trees, a solitary Baobab (Adansonia digitata^ 
see Botanical Magazine, Tab. 2791 and 2792) was observed ; 
not more than 60 feet high ; but with a trunk 38* feet in 
circumference. 

From Porto Praya the direction of the vessels was easterly 
to the desolate rocks of St, I'aul, lying a little north of the 
equator, and admirably described by Darwin ; they are few 
in number, about 60 feet high, and constantly washed by a 
tremendous surf. One boat was sent on shore, and another 
was intended to be despatched the following day with the 
botanist ; but the difficulty and danger of landing were found 
so great, that the captain wisely declined allowing the attempt 
to be made again. A Sea-weed inhabits the marine edge, but 
it does not appear that any plant, even a LicJieny is to be seen 
on the rocks themselves. 

Still steering westward, there existed at one time, an idea of 
landing on the Brazilian coasts; but the course was then 
southerly till they made the little solitary island of Trini- 
dad in S. lat. 20^. This exhibited small patches of vege- 
tation on the weather-side, which is flat, while the lee is very 
rocky and steep ; so that the only spot where a landing 
could be risked was a rock, cut off, unfortunately, from the 
rest of the island by inaccessible precipices. Nought but a 
Fern and a Gra^Sj and one or two species of CyperuSy v/ere 
to be obtained. Near the summit of the highest hills and 
under some cliffs, about 2000 feet high, were descried small 
groves of trees, — apparently, for it was impossible to judge 
correctly, Tree-Ferns ; while all along the shore lay the re- 
mains of prostrate, barked, white trunks, no living ones being 

• Adanson speaks of one in Senegal, which measured 30 feet in the 
diameter of its trunk, and which he estimated to be five thousand years 
old !— " The oldest organic monument," says Humboldt, '* of our planet.' 
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discernible even in such places^ not even with the aid of the 
telescope. Afiber an ineffectual endeavour, by landing at 
another point, to reach the higher portions of the island in 
search of this grove of trees, the great intervening distance 
and the ruggediiess of the country compelled them to turn 
back^ nor was it till the signal was given, that the party 
reluctantly went on board. After a voyage, rendered very 
tedious by beating against the trade winds, the expedition 
reached St. Helena on the 1st of February, 1840. 

It must be a source of great regret to every botanist to 
know that this insulated rock, originally inhabited by a most 
peculiar vegetation, should have had its productions so com- 
pletely changed by the destruction occasioned by cattle, and 
by the introduction of European and other plants, especially 
forest-trees, that these now take place of the native growth. 
On this subject, much valuable information will, no doubt, 
be laid before the public. In the gardens of St. Helena 
there exists the strangest mixture of Tropical, European, 
and even Australian and Chinese vegetation, that can be con- 
ceived. Acacias, Casuarinas, Pittosporaj BiUardieraSy Dam* 
maras, from New Zealand, and Etwalypti from New Hol- 
land, flourish along with the Scotch Fir, Plane^ Peach, Apple, 
Pear, and Plum ; and there are Scitaminea from the East 
Indies, and Aroidete, with Pine-Apples, Roses, Hydrangeas, 
Camellias and Tea-plants. An excursion to Diana's Peak, 
and other places, with diligent search on the way, afforded 
the means of making a tolerable collection of such native 
vegetation as yet lingers on the islands. 

On their way to the Cape, and within a few miles of it, 
the ships fell in with great masses of floating seaweed, all of 
one kind, a Laminaria, {L. buccinalisF) which had been 
torn up through the action of some great submarine force ; 
and in several instances they counted, proceeding from one 
branching root, 6 great stems> the longest of which measured 
24 feet, erect, smooth, and rather club-shaped, broadest 
above and fistulose; while from the summit of this again 
sprung the palmated blade or lamina, adding 6-8 feet to the 
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whole length. The quantity of parasitic and marine ani- 
mals found among this seaweed w^as quite extraordinary^ and 
added greatly to the collections. One plant alone afforded 
4 parasitic AlgtBy and 30 animals of different kinds. 

The near approach to the Cape of Good Hope called up 
feelings in the mind of the young naturalist, which are best 
expressed in his own words, and can be only understood by 
one who possesses a keen relish for the wonders and beauties 
of Nature, and takes a pleasure in imparting to others a 
share of the knowledge and of the objects which he has him- 
self attained by long and distant travel. The productions of 
the Cape were, however, not wholly unknown to the writer, 
for the frequent botanical communications of one dear and 
valued friend,* the discoverer of Wardia and other South 
African novelties, had rendered him familiar with many of the 
vegetable productions of the colony, and, as it were, familiar- 
ized him with the localities where they grow. ** I have heard 
Naturalists,*' says our botanist, " complain of the tedium 
which attaches to a sea- voyage ; but such persons cannot be 
true naturalists, or must be suffering from sea-sickness, a 
cause from which I have, never suffered for an hour. I do 
not mean to say that I should not have been better employed 
and happier if studying botany at home, but I assure you, 
that my weeks fly away fast; though, from my being a slow 
worker, I have not much to show ; and unaccountable as it 
may appear to you, when we draw near shore, I feel quite 
thrown out of my usual routine of occupation. I will own, 
however, that once my foot has touched terra firma^ there is 
a sort of magic connected with it, that makes me grievously 
loth to quit it for sea again. There are those peculiar emo- 
tions consequent on visiting new countries for the first time, 
which are perfectly indescribable. I never felt as I did when 
drawing near Madeira, and probably never shall again. 
Every knot that the ship approached, seemed to call up new 

• llie Hon. W. H. Harvey, late Colonial Treasurer at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; but at that time absent on account of ill-health 
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subjects of inquiry, and it still is the same with each new 
land and even barren rock. So it was when we made the 
Cape. On de&crying Table Mountain, I could have sate (and 
did sit) for hours, wondering whether this knoll was covered 
with Heaths or Rfttacea ; if that rill produced the Wardia, or 
such a rock the Andr(Ba ; where were Ludwigsberg and Wyn- 
berg, the Tree Ferns, and all those objects which the mind 
associated with our mutual pursuits and friends at home. 
No idea recurs so often, or is so delightfully pursued, as that 
of telling my relations of all that I have seen : never do I 
view a new prospect but I think what pleasure it will give to 
scan it o^er again, as it were, in their society ; mapping out 
the spots where ray specimens have been gathered, painting 
the scenery to one, and spinning to another the yarns of 
incidents that have befallen during my excursions, while my 
untravelled friends will look upon me as ^ the monkey that 
has seen the world.^^^ 

The botany of the Cape itself and of Table Mountain, which 
was the utmost extent of the young oflScer's rambles, is too 
well known to render it necessary to dwell upon the subject 
here, and we are approaching a country, of scanty vegetation, 
indeed, but replete with interest to the philosophical in- 
quirer, from its size, 200 leagues in circuit, its position, 
(N. lat. 49® 20', E. long. 69° 30') so widely severed from 
other lands, and its most peculiar, though limited Flora, 
namely, Kerguelen^s Island, or Desolation Island. We are 
not aware that any thing was previously known of its vegeta- 
ble productions, save what is said respecting them in Cap- 
tain Cook^s third voyage, where it is observed, ^^ Mr. Ander- 
son, my surgeon, who had studied Natural History, lost no 
opportunity, during the short time we lay at Christmas 
Harbour, of searching the country in every direction. I in 
sert his observations in his own words : — * Perhaps no place 
hitherto discovered in either hemisphere, under the same 
parallel of latitude, affords so scanty a field for the naturalist 
as this barren spot. The verdure appears, when at a little 
distance from the shore, as if it would promise some herbage, 
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but in^this we were deceived. For, on landing, we found 
that this lively colour was occasioned only by one small 
plant, not much unlike a Saxifrage, which grows in spreading 
tufts to a considerable height up the hills. It forms a sur- 
face of a pretty large texture, and grows on a kind of rotten 
turf, into which one sinks a foot or two at every step. This 
turf, dried, might, in case of necessity, serve for fuel, and is 
the only thing we met with here which could possibly be 
applied to this use. 

" ^ There is another plant, plentifully scattered about the 
boggy declivities ; it grows to near the height of 2 feet, and 
resembles a small cabbage when it has shot into seed. The 
leaves about the root are numerous, large, and rounded, 
narrowest at the base, and ending in a small point. Those 
on the stems are much smaller, oblong, and pointed. The 
stalks, often 3 or 4, all spring separately from the root, and 
run into long cylindrical heads, composed of small flowers. 
This plant has not only the appearance, but the watery acrid 
taste of the antiscorbutic plants, yet diflering so materially 
from that whole tribe, that we regarded it as a production 
entirely peculiar to the place. We ate it frequently raw, and 
found it almost like the New Zealand Scurvy-grass, But it 
seemed to acquire a rank flavour by being boiled : which, 
however, some of our people did not perceive, and esteemed 
it good. If it could be introduced into our kitchen-gardens, 
it would probably so improve by cultivation as to become an 
excellent herb. At this time none of its seeds were ripe 
enough to be gathered and brought home to try the experi- 
ment. Two other small plants were found near the brooks 
and boggy places, and eaten as sallad ; the one almost like 
garden-cresSy and very fiery, the other quite mild. This last, 
though small, is in itself a curiosity ; having not only male 
and female, but what the botanists call androgynous plants. 

** ^ A coarse grass, which we cut down for the cattle, grows 
pretty plentifully in a few small spots about the sides of the 
harbour, with a small sort, which is rarer; and upon the flat 
ground a sort of goose-grass, and another small production 
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much like it. In shorty the whole catalogue of spec^ does 
not exceed sixteen or eighteen^ including some Mosses and a 
beautiful lichen, which inhabits the rocks higher up than any 
other^ nor is there the least approach to a shrub in the whole 
country/ ^* 

But to return to our voyagers. The " Erebus and Ter- 
ror/^ having quitted the Cape of Good Hope on the 6th of 
April, 1840, spent from the 12th to the 17th of that month 
in crossing the Agulhas Bank^ which afforded ample scientific 
occupation, in its immense masses of Macrocystis pyrifera^ 
(that enormous seaweed, supposed to be the longest vegeta- 
ble production in the world, Sir Joseph Banks having judged 
that, in the Great Pacific Ocean, it attains an extent of 
1,500 yards), and in the great variety of marine animals 
which this Alga harbored. On the 21st they passed to the 
southward of Marion Island, formed of flat terraces of vol* 
canic rock, with high, cone-shaped, often red mountains, 
towering to a considerable elevation. Colonies of Penguins 
were on all the shores. The " Erebus'^ was hove to, with 
the intention of landing next morning, and they began dredg 
ing in 96 fathoms, between Marion and Prince Edward^s 
Islands.f The dredge came up, filled with white coral aad 
thirty-seven distinct species of marine animals. Next morn- 
ing, however, the voyagers found themselves driven so far to 

* This gigantic seaweed is found throughout the Great Pacific Ocean^ 
and in the Atlantic from the equator to the 45th degree south latitude : 
hut its length may perhaps be greatly over-estimated, judging by an 
observation made by M. Gaudichaud, the botanist to Freycinet's voyage. 
He says, that ** v^hen near Cape Horn and the Falkland Islands, the ship 
steered through wide banks of Macrocystis pyrtfera. Two-thirds of each 
plant, obeying the laws of specific gravity, floated in a perpendicular po- 
sition, not however attached to the bottom of the ocean : and this up- 
right position has perhaps induced the belief that the extraordinary 
seaweed in question grew at an immeasurable distance from the surface." 

t In the excellent Admiralty Chart of the South Pole all the places 
here mentioned may be seen accurately laid down, together with the 
tracks of H.M. Discovery Ships in 1840, 41, and 42, till their arrival at 
the Falklands. 
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leeward of the island^ that it would have reqaired too long H 
time to beat back ; thus landing was rendered impracticable. 
Early on the 26th, after encountering some very severe 
weather, the westernmost of the Crozet group was descried, 
and on the 1st of May they hove- to at Possession Island ; 
but the wind was too strong (it must be remembered that the 
season was mid-winter in these latitudes) to allow of the 
attempt being made without danger of the ships being blown 
off^ and having to beat up again, which must have occasioned 
many days' delay. The Island, indeed, seemed perfectly 
barren of aught but a few coarse tufts of^a^#,and a moM-like 
substance that clothed the rocks and vallies — all was volcanic. 
On the 6th of May, the long-wished for Island of Desola- 
tion^ or Kerguelen's Island, was descried, and the ships first 
made Bligh's Cap, to the westward of it ; but the weather be- 
came so thick that it was necessary to keep off from the direc- 
tion of the land, for evening was approaching* On the 8th, 
they were blown eighteen miles to leeward of Christmas 
Harbour; but before night, they retraced their way, and 
hove-to off the mouth ; when again, heavy gales coming on 
drifted them in two days, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the desired haven, and the 12th of May arrived ere they 
found themselves at anchor in the outer bay of this singular 
harbour, whence they had to warp up the head of it. A 
faithful representation of one side of the scene around them, 
which was most remarkable, is given in Cook's third voyage. 
The outer basin is about two miles in diameter, bounded by 
lofty cliffs of black rock, from which the land rises in succes- 
sive ledges, till it terminates in table- topped or peaked moun- 
tains, 1,500 to 2,000 feet high ; and the effect of this was 
the more remarkable, from the nearly equal distribution of 
rock, snow, and vegetation. " Often as I have sate," says 
the botanist, ^^ on the summit of the cliffs which hem in this 
iron-bound bay, it was impossible to grow tired of watching 
the fearful surf, continually roaring and lashing against a mile 
of precipices, surmounted by high, snow-capped mountains.^ 
Whenever a gale blows from the south-west^ which is contin- 
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ually the case at this season of the year, the wind is concen- 
trated by the hills of this bay, and carried with redoubled 
violence into Christmas Harbour, where it spends its terrific 
fury, rendering all our anchors and cables barely available 
for securing the ship, and sometimes forbidding, for many 
days, any communication with the shore. 

^^ Tlie first plants to be seen, on landing, are, of course. 
Sea-weeds and Lichens on all the rocks ; then come a long 
Grass, an Agrostis, a little RanunculuSy and more abundantly 
than either, a Composite plant, forming small turfy slopes and 
ledges, of a bright green hue, among a mass of black bog- 
earth, covered with a Callitriche and Poriulaceous plant. 
Conspicuous amongst all these, is " the Cabbage,^^ throw- 
ing out its thick round roots, 1-2 inches diameter and ex- 
posed from a few inches to 2 or 3 feet, along the ground, 
bearing at its extremity, large cabbages, sometimes 18 inches 
across, of obconical or spathulate, rounded, concave, green 
coriaceous leaves, enfolding a white heart, which eats like 
coarse, tough mustard and cress. From the sides of the 
heads, issues one, or more, long leafy stems, bearing such 
spikes of seed-vessels as my specimens, sent to the Admi- 
ralty, will show. The root tastes like Horse-radish^ the seeds 
like those of Cress ; but the leaves are the grand fresh pro- 
vision, and were so extremely relished by the sailors, that 
during the whole of our sojourn in that barren land, they 
were always boiled with the ship's company^s beef, pork, or 
pea- soup. They taste to me very like very stale cabbage, 
with a most disagreeable essential oil, which resides in cavi- 
ties in the parenchyme of the leaves, and which are very 
conspicuous on making a transverse section of the heads of 
leaves. This oil gives to this vegetable a curious anti-heartburn 
property. Altogether, I consider this cabbage a most inva- 
luable anti-scorbutic, which few persons do not like, or can- 
not bring themselves to eat. Near the sea it grows in great 
abundance, and ascends to the tops of the hills, 1,500 feet 
high, where it is small and hairy, but retains all its pro- 
perties. 
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" The next most remarkable plant is a little tufted Umbel- 
liferous one. It forms long brown patches on the shores, 
the banks and rocks ; sometimes covering many acres of land 
with deep cushions, on which you may, from their elasticity, 
lie with comfort, though, at other times, you sink up to the 
middle. The tap-roots of old tufts strike many feet into 
the soil which its own self has formed (owing to its property 
of shooting annually upwards) from the withered tops of the 
previous years' shoots, like Bryum Ludwigiu The flowers 
are scarce and very inconspicuous. It has no smell, nor any 
essential or other oil ; but is remarkable as one of a group of 
UmbelliferaSy peculiar, I believe, to the southern hemisphere, 
and there only found in exceedingly alpine or antarctic 
regions.* 

An Acdsna is the next plant of frequent occurrence, grow- 
ing in bogs, or creeping over the dried soil, like Comarum at 
home, of which it put me much in mind. All the above- 
mentioned species are nearly confined to the vicinity of the 
«ea ; the Cabbage and Halorageous species alone being found 
at any height above its level, and all are frequently exposed 
to the salt surf, apparently with impunity. 

^* At an elevation of about 300 feet above the sea, and also 
near it, I observed a small tufted Silene (Z'), two Grasses, one 
of them a little Poa,and the other a most beautiful {AiraF), with 
remote horizontal spikelets, on long peduncles ; the latter is 
rather scarce, and certainly is the most delicate and pretty 
plant on the island, it grows in marshy places. On the 
banks of two small lakes, between Christmas Harbour and 
North-west Bay, a little Juncus occurs, and in the lakes a 
most remarkable plant, which resembles Subularia aquatica, 
forming green patches, a foot or 2 feet beneath the surface of 
the water, on a loose muddy bottom. There it flowers ; the 
close imbrication of the calycine sequents and those of the 

* The plant here alluded to is probably a Bolax, and allied to, though 
different from the remarkable ** Balsam Bog,'* {Bolax glebaria), of the 
Falkland Islands. — £o. 
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corolla, protecting its stamens from the influence of the fluid. 
Each germen contains a small bubble of air^ generated, of 
course^ within the ovary. Winter seems to be its season of 
inflorescence ; for I found it in blossom after a long search, 
under a coating, 2 inches thick, of ice. So far as I have 
hitherto examined this plant, it seems to differ in character 
from any Natural Order; though, hke Limosella, it may be 
nearly allied to ScrophularifUBy having also some of the pecu- 
liarities of Lentibularina and Primulacea. 

^^ The seasons are evidently late on this island, and the 
winter comparatively mild. We have had frequent hail and 
snow-storms, but these seldom lasted more than a few hours 
on the low groimd, the sun, wind, and rain soon removing 
the snow, with apparently slight injury to vegetation. There 
was but one strictly aquatic plant, and one entirely confined 
to dry land, all the rest, so far as I could discover, preferring 
a moist and peaty soil. Of Junffermannue and Mosses there 
was a considerable number of species, all belonging to alpine 
or arctic forms ; especially the genus Andraa, and another, 
approaching Sctmleria in characters. The Lichens iqppear to 
form a much larger component part of the vegetation at 
Kerguelen's Island than is the case, comparatively, in otlier 
parts of the world ; especially when it is remembered that, 
from the absence of trees, there can be no parasitic species. 
The rocks, from the water's edge to the summit of the hills, 
are apparently painted with them ; their fronds, in general, 
adhering so closely to the stones, that it is only with dij£- 
culty they can be detached; in other cases, they seem to 
form part of the rock, which, from its excessive toughness 
and hardness, almost defies any attempt to procure such speci- 
mens as shall be at all satisfactory. At the tops of the hills 
they assume the appearance of miniature forests on the black 
rocks, and nothing can be prettier than the large species, 
with broad black apothecia^ which covers all the stones at an 
elevation of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. A smaller kind, like 
a little oak-tree, grows in spreading tufts (also upon stones), 
and is of a delicate lilac colour. Near the sea, the plants of 
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this tribe are generally more coriaceous ; especially a yellow 
one, that there forms bright patches on the cliffs. In the 
caves, also, on the coast, a light red species is so abundant as 
to tinge such situations with that hue, and many other sorts 
inhabit the rocks and their crevices. 

'^ Sea-weeds are in enormous profusion ; especially two 
large species, the Macrocystis pyrifera and Laminaria ra- 
diata (^). The former forms a broad green belt to the whole 
island (so far as seen), of 20 or 30 yards, within 20 feet or 
60 from the shore. Here the branches are so entangled, 
that it is sometimes impossible to pull a boat through the 
mass ; and should any accident occur outside this girdle of 
sea- weed, its presence would form an insurmountable obstacle 
to the best swimmer's ever reaching land. On the beach, 
the effect of the surf, beating it up and down, affords a very 
pretty appearance, but not so striking as is the view, from a 
slight elevation, of the Bay, with this olive-green band run- 
ning round it. The sea-birds, when on the water, always 
fly over or dive under it, to re-appear on the other side. The 
Laminaria hangs down from every rock within reach of the 
tide; its digitate fronds, of a very thick coriaceous consistence 
and of great weight, are perpetually in movement from the 
lashing of the surf, and yet, thanks to their sliminess and 
strength, always uninjured. It protects thousands of Lim" 
petSf that would otherwise be exposed to the attacks of the 
gulls and other sea-birds. To collect our food of Patella 
was often hard labour, as we had to remove the tough and 
heavy masses of this weed to get at them.'* 

Such were the first impressions, made upon the botanist, by 
the vegetation of Kerguelen's Island, which a two and a half 
months' stay gave pretty good opportunities of investigating; 
and the specimens sent home to the Admiralty testify that the 
time was not idly spent. That it should have been prac- 
ticable to have gathered them, with flower and fruit in the 
very middle of winter, shows a great peculiarity in the 
climate. The latitude of this island, in the Southern Hemi- 
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sphere, is as nearly as possible the same as that of our 
Channel Islands in the Northern ; and these, though far more 
limited in extent, produce, as stated by Mr. Babington, about 
eight hundred and forty species of pJuenogamous plants : 
whereas, in Kerguelen's Island, though the Flora was doubled 
by the researches of the " Erebus and Terror,^* the number 
of species does not exceed thirty-two, while the proportion 
of Cryptogamic plants is very great ; from which circumstance 
a very rigorous climate might be inferred. Such is not, how- 
ever, the case : the winters, though stormy, are not so severe 
as to destroy the power of vegetation, or even materially to 
retard inflorescence. The paucity of plants must be accounted 
for from other causes. 

We have reason to know that the peculiarities of soil, 
climate, volcanic action, &c. of this remarkable spot, as affect- 
ing its vegetable productions, are fully discussed in the 
journal of the botanist of this expedition, and some highly 
interesting results are deduced. We have no desire to anti- 
cipate that information, but are unwilling to withhold the 
following remarkable fact. "Cook visited this island in 
December, the very height of summer, when he met with 
only eighteen species of plants (as before stated) including 
Cryptogamia : of these he mentions five flowering plants in 
blossom. Of these five, I have, in May, gathered three, 
abundantly in flower, and two others, the Cabbage^ and, I 
suppose, the Callitrichoid plant, just running into seed. Of 
these five again, two remained in bloom till July 20th, and 
none but the Cabbage had, till that time, fully shed its seed. 
Hence it would appear that few of the vegetables had per- 
formed their most important function, before the middle of 
winter." Winter botanizing in these antarctic regions, is, 
however, no sinecure, as the following extract will show. 

"During my stay at Kerguelen's Island, I devoted all my 
time to collecting everything in the botanical way. The 
Captain kindly took off all restriction, permitting me to go on 
shore whenever I liked. My rambles were generally solitary, 
through the wildest country I ever beheld. The hills were 
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always covered with frozen snow, and many of my best 
Lichens and Mosses were obtained by hammering at the icy 
tufits, or sitting on them till they thawed. The days were so 
short, and the country so high, snowy and barren, that I 
never could go to any great distance from the harbour, though 
I several times tried for it, by starting before daylight. As 
fur as I proceeded, the vegetation did not diflfer from that of 
the Bays. A boating excursion was undertaken to explore to 
the southward of the island. I volunteered to accompany it, 
but was advised to wait for a second, and my superior officer^ 
the surgeon, went. The party returned after some days, 
without having accomplished anything; the officer who led 
them found it impracticable for loaded men to travel by 
land, over rocks, round bays, and through snow-drifts ; and 
when they took to the boat, the furious gales almost drove 
them out to sea. I went several boating excursions, and on 
one was dismasted and nearly swamped, so Capt. Ross 
would allow no more to be sent. Two Lycopodia, (one, a 
splendid species,) and a Ferrij were on this occasion added by 
Mr. M'Corraick to my collections." 

Coal and fosstl-wood also abound in this most singular 
country, the latter was found lying in immense trunks, 
bedded in the solid basaltic rock ! 

The botanical productions of this large island may be thus 
summed up. There were gathered in all, about one hundred 
and thirty plants, and in the following proportion. " One 
Fangus^ one Chara^ thirty-eight species of Alga, and thirty 
of lAchenSy ten of Conferva^ one Marchantiay and ten Junger- 
mannuSf twenty-three Mosses, two Lycopodia, and a single 
Fern, five Grasses, and one Juncus. — One species in each of 
the following Natural Orders, — Amaranihacece ? CrucifenB, 
Ranunculacea, Composit(B, Poriulacea, RubiacecB, HdlmagetR^ 
Umbell\fer(B, Rosacea, and Caryqphyllea ? Of two plants it 
was not possible to define the affinities. 

I did my best to collect every thing that Kerguelen's 
Island afforded, not neglecting the most insignificant plant, 

c 
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often walking on the beach, gathering sea- weeds, my feet 
in the water, and wet to the skin with the dashing surf; I 
left not a hole unsearched, or stone unturned, and on those 
days when violent gales and snow-storms forbade all commu- 
nication with the shore, I spent my time, and happily, too, 
in drawing, making analyses, and describing the specimens 
which I had brought on board. There is some danger, how- 
ever, that inaccuracies may have crept into my work, for the 
rolling of the ship often obliged me to hold on, while thus 
employed, and to have my microscope lashed to the table, 
which renders dissection, under the glass, peculiarly diffi- 
cult/^ 

A WardHs case^ was brought away, filled with all the plants 
that could be found, all dug up and packed by the same 
active pair of hands as made the above mentioned drawings 
and descriptions. The Captain had kindly harboured this 
box in his cabin during the continual foul weather ; but, un- 
fortunately, just before reaching the next port, (Hobar- 
ton^ Van Dieman^s Island,) a fine day induced him to set 

* The dreadful weather which the ships encountered in the inhospitable 
Antarctic Regions was highly unfavourable to the preservation of living 
plants ; which it has been most earnestly the wish of the Commander to 
send to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. With difficulty the Kergue- 
leji'a Island CabbagB was kept alive till the expedition reached Van^Dieman's 
Island, when it was prudently planted in the Governor's garden, and soon 
sprouted. Seeds were transmitted to England^ but though treated with 
the greatest care, and tried in several places, they showed no symptoms 
of germinating, though they looked good to the eye. Perhaps they were 
heated in passing through the Tropics ; for other seeds, carried on by the 
officers, and kept for twelve months, vegetated on being set at the Falkland 
Islands ; but again, these growing plants did not survive the voyage to 
England. There is no plant that would have given us greater pleasure to 
have introduced to our Gardens, for, by cultivation, there is reason to 
believe it will prove a valuable esculent. Farther, it belongs to a perfectly 
new genus of Crucifera, which Mr. Anderson, the Surgeon and Botanist 
in Capt. Cook's third voyage, designed (according to his MSS, deposited 
in the British Museum,) to have dedicated to Sir John Pringle, President 
of the Royal Society, and an eminent physician of the day. 
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the plants on deck, when a sudden tempest ensued^ which 
not only blew the ships off the land, but did the valued case 
considerable damage. 

Van Dieman's Island, from its vast extent, presents a wide 
field for the naturalist, and though Labillardi^re, Brown and 
Cunningham have laboured there, an ample share yet re- 
mains for future investigators. But as our object is mainly 
with Antarctic vegetation, we shall merely observe that what 
with the collections of the " Erebus and Terror," and those 
made by the unwearied exertions of Ronald Gunn, Esq., 
during many years, and placed at our disposal, there exist in 
this country ample materials for a Flora of that most in- 
teresting colony, such we trust as will form a part of the 
publication of this extended scientific voyage. 

Dreadful weather, had, however, to be endured, between 
the 30th of July, when the ships quitted Kerguelen's Island, 
and the 16th of August, when the river Derwent received 
them. They had ran a thousand miles a week for three suc- 
cessive weeks, and were just in sight of Van Dieman's Island, 
when that gale, which did so much injury to the plants in the 
Ward^s case, came on and drove them out to sea again, carry- 
ing one poor fellow overboard, and often sweeping the decks 
fore and afb. Happily the " Erebus^' proved herself a most 
admirable sea-boat, riding like a bird on the waves, and when 
struck and washed by the great seas that broke over her, 
only staggering a little, till a port was knocked out, by which 
the immense body of water was suffered to escape. 

Nearly three months were spent in Van Dieman's Island, 
and on the 12th November, 1840, the ^^ Erebus and Terror" 
sailed down the Derwent, on their way to . the extreme 
southern regions of our globe, amidst the enthusiastic cheers 
of the people of Hobarton, and accompanied for 30 miles by 
his Excellency, Sir John Franklin, of whom it need hardly 
be said that he has taken the deepest interest in the success 
of the voyage, and, assisted by the inhabitants generally, ren- 
dered our countrymen's stay in that colony peculiarly agree- 
able. On this memorable cruize, one of the grand objects of 

c 2 
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the expedition was foHv accomplished, that of ascertaining 
the precise bearing of the Soath Magnetic Pole, and though 
it coold not be supposed that sui^ a voyage should be rich 
in yegetable producticMis, and although these were almost 
wholly derived from two islands ; yet, their diaracter is highly 
interesting. Our bold TO]ragers penetrated as far as 7B^ 
S. latitude, 7 d^;rees farther than Capt. Cook was able to ac- 
. complish, and neariy 4 degrees beyond the no less enterprising 
Weddell ; they discoTered, and ran along a Tast extent of new 
continent, covered with ereiiasting snow, yet presenting to 
the view mountains of vast magnitude, firom 9, to 12,000 
feet in elevation, and one of them an active volcano ! 

On the 20th of November, dght days after quitting the 
Derwent, and in S. lat. 51® long. 166®, the ships reached 
Lord Auckland's Islands, where they remained till the 12th 
of December. This gave ample time for botanical investiga- 
tions, and the opjiortunity was not wasted. About one hun- 
dred and twenty species of plants were added to the Herba- 
rium (exclusive of Alga^ and most copious notes and drawings 
were made firom the recent specimens, together with minute 
observations on their distribution according to altitude, &c. 
Some remarkable genera grow at Lord Auckland's Islands, and 
two FemSy which, from their caulescent stems, though they 
are small compared with the tropical Tree-ferns^ may almost 
be called arborescent. Among the Mouses, are three unde- 
scribed species of Andresa^ a fine Conostomum, Bariramia, 
two HookeruBy 6^c» A bird^s eye view of the principal island 
presents about an equal distribution of wood, shrub and 
pasture-land; but with the mountains nowhere rising to 
such a height as to be destitute of grass to their very 
summits. 

On landing, what may be considered the maritime zone, 
extending from the beach to the border of the woods, a very 
narrow belt, afforded Ranunculus^ Cardaminej Siellariay two 
Ac(BruB, Portulaca, LobeliaceOf Callitricheay Bulliarda? and 
three Composita, two of which are also foundon the hill-tops, 
Oentianaj Myosotis^Polygoneay Veronica^ PlantagOyAmarantha- 
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ceuy Poa^ UrticUy Pteris, Steganiay and two Orthotricha, The 
woody zone almost immediately commences, and contains Myr^ 
tdcedBy AraliacetBy Coprosma, OzothamnuSy Epacridea^ Veronica^ 
two Orchideae, Car ex ^ and a nearly allied genus, two Aspidia 
with an arborescent caudex, two A^lenia, GrammitiSy Poly- 
podium^ with many Mosses and JungermannuSy occupying the 
trunks of trees, and coating the earth in dense tufts^ insi- 
nuating themselves into every vacant space and crevice, and 
in their decay, together with the fallen foliage of Dicotyledon 
nous plants, forming a rich damp vegetable humus. It is 
hard to say, in this zone, whether the trunks of trees, the 
FernSy or the plants of the lower Orders, occupy the greatest 
space in the forest. The most arborescent kinds are the 
VeronicUj the Araliaceous plant, the Myrtaceous and the Epa-- 
crideouSy and these are often so dense as to exclude the sun's 
rays from the ground. The predominance of Ferns extends 
for about 300 yards from the beach. 

Next to the trees comes a shrubby belt, not indeed clearly 
defined, for it contains many of the trees of the lower region, 
(the arborescent Veronica^ however, wholly excluded) though 
in stunted forms, mixed with a curious Schizaay the Coprosma 
of the higher levels, a large Lycopodiumy a blue-flowered 
Veronica^ &c. This bushy region contains vacant spaces of 
black, almost naked earth, in which are imbedded the dead 
roots of existing species of trees. Why the soil in such 
situations should remain thus bare, is not easily to be ac- 
counted for, but their appearance is highly peculiar, being 
often spotted by a white lAcJieUy and occasionally exhibiting 
plants which are either peculiar to it, or very scarce else- 
where ; as GentianOy the Schizaa above-mentioned, AsteUay 
DroserOy an Epacrideous shrub like Empetrumy and a plant of 
Slylidium. 

The upland or subalpine district then follows, consisting of 
an open space, chiefly clothed with a species of BromuSy a 
PRerochloey and in some spots two Umbelliferous plants in dense 
patches, an Araliaceous one, a RanunculuSy some Composita ; 
but no bog-plants like Sphagnumy Junceay Drosera (of which 
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the solitary specimen discovered was unfortunately lost) 
Stylidia^ Cheilanthes^ Lichens and other plants, while the few 
woody species are wholly concealed in the glens. 

Above this again comes the Alpine ReffioUy wholly con- 
fined to the summits of the hills. No other is equally 
distinctly marked as to botanical limits, probably owing 
to the existence of several long low ledges of rocks, which 
are basaltic, and some of them columnar, and which 
produce a peculiar vegetation, partly indeed subalpine; 
but the following plants do not appear to descend below 
them, except indeed the two Composite above-mentioned, 
which, like the Thrift and Rose-root of Europe, seem to be 
both alpine and maritime. Raminculus two species, Carda- 
mine^ Aaena, Geranium (/) PotentillUy AraliaceUy Gentianay 
PlantagOy four CompositcB, Epilobium, two Junci, Hieroc?doe, 
AgrostiSy Lycopodium, Andrceay Didymodon^ Conostomuniy 
Bartramiuy Bryum, Polytrichumy with many other Mosses 
and some Lichens. In Lord Auckland's Islands an Aspho- 
delous plant is very abundant, holding the place of Narthe- 
cium in our northern hemisphere; it grows from the sea- 
shore to an elevation of 800 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is extremely handsome, forming a conspicuous feature 
in the landscape from its great profusion ; which is indeed 
so remarkable in some places, that at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, the ground seems spangled with gold through its 
yellow blossoms. These, moreover, exhale a slight but 
agreeable fragrance. Three species of Veronica are also 
showy, especially the maritime one, owing to the abun- 
dance of its flowers, which make the tree look as if powdered. 
The blue of the alpine species is very intense, and some- 
times is a bright blue azure. The Sea-sick Gentian is as 
lovely a plant as can be imagined, with most delicate in- 
florescence and foliage that has a waxy appearance. Two of 
the Composite were among the handsomest productions of the 
island. Notwithstanding, however, the beauty of these and 
some others, the general aspect of the vegetation is sombre 
and of a much browner tint than even in Van Dieman^s 



^ 
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Island. The prevalence of the Myrtaceous plant gives a lurid 
hue to the landscape. Of the fine Dracophyllum only the 
younger leaves are green, the older ones turn red and brown, 
and then drop oiF in immense numbers ; so that on pene- 
trating the woods they are gloomy in the extreme, from the 
prevalence of fallen foliage, and the general absence of the 
sun^s cheerful rays. Few of the plants are fragrant; the 
Asphodelous plant above-mentioned is, also the white- flowered 
Feronicoy whose scent resembles that of our Jasmine^ while 
the alpine Hierochloe, like the species of our northern hemis- 
phere, diffuses a most delicious odour. Of fetid plants there 
are not a few, among such the Coprosmds stand pre-eminent; 
the Araliacea too are disagreeable, and so are the Gentians^ 
wnen drying. 

After quitting Lord Auckland's Islands, the expedition 
visited Campbell's Island, in S. lat. 52^^, and anchored in the 
South Harbor. Here they remained only three days, but 
made the best use of their time in collecting the vegetable 
productions, which, as may be inferred from the geographical 
position^ are, in many respects, similar to what prevail in 
the group they had left. Campbell's Island is, however, 
much smaller and very rugged, its mountains attaining a 
height of 1,200 feet; yet some additional species were 
gathered, especially Mosses. The two caulescent Ferns are 
abundant here also. *'The valleys were, unfortunately," 
writes the botanist, '^ completely devastated down each side 
of South Harbor, where we lay, by fires that had been kin- 
dled by the sailors. The windward side of the island pre- 
sents many anomalies. In particular, it may be mentioned 
that, probably owing to the heavy south-west gales, it is 
totally devoid of every thing approaching [to a shrub, and 
many plants which, on ascending the leeward side of the 
island, are only seen on arriving at the summits, here descend 
to within a hundred feet of the sea : such as the little Bora- 
gineotis plant {Myosotis?), several grasses, &c. : thus the 
two sides of the island exhibit very different distributions, 
from local circumstances." 
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On leaving Campbells Island, l7th December, the Ex- 
pedition bade farewell to terrestrial vegetation ; and, when 
about the parallel of Emerald Island in 57^ but at some 
distance from it, they passed some Sea-weed, this proved the 
last trace of vegetation of any kind that was seen. On the 
28th, in lat. 62^ 40', the first of the icebergs came in sight, 
and henceforth these were their constant companions ; and 
on the 2d of January, 1B41, they procured a piece of rock 
from off *one of them. The latitude of Captain Cook^s 
farthest south was passed on the 11th, and at 2 p.m., the 
navigators caught the first glimpse of an immense range of 
snow-capped mountains to the southward. On the 12th, in 
lat. 7X^ 49', long. 1 70^ 52', they landed for a few minutes on 
an island oiF the coast, all snow, with no trace whatever of 
vegetation. It cannot even be stated that the remarkable 
substance, Bed SnoWf so common in high northern latitudes, 
as also in South America, and respecting the animal or vege- 
table structure of which, naturalists are as much in doubt as 
ever, exists in the extreme southern regions. On the 24th, 
having attained lat. 74° 23', long. 175° 55', they beat Wed- 
dell, the individual who had reached a higher southern 
position than any other ; and on the 27th, in lat. 75° 47'> 
and long. 168° 58', they eflFected a landing, with the utmost 
difficulty, on a little island, entirely clad with snow, save on 
the perpendicular cliffs where it cannot lie. The coast was 
lined with ice, but interspersed with fallen masses of stone, 
rocks, and sand, and it was impossible to advance a yard 
into the interior; but far as eye could reach and glasses 
could range, not a particle of vegetation existed. 

It was on the following day, January 28th, in lat. 76° 57'> 
long. 169° 25', that our countrymen first descried that active 
volcano, which could not fail to form a spectacle the most 
stupendous and imposing that can be imagined ; whether con- 
sidered in regard to its position, 77a° S. lat., or in reference 
to the fact that no human eye had ever gazed upon it before, 
or to its elevation of 12,600 feet above the level of the sea. 
What increased the wonder is, that it is but one of a stupen- 
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dous chain of mountains, a portion of a new continent, of 
vast but undefined extent, the whole mass, from its highest 
point to the ocean^s edge, covered with everlasting snow and 
ice ; the sun (at that season) never setting, but day and night 
exhibiting the same spectacle of the extremes of nature^s 
heat and cold. In mentioning such a phenomenon, I may 
be allowed to make the following extract from my son's 
letter: — "The water and the sky were both as blue, or 
rather more intensely blue than I have ever seen them in the 
tropics, and all the coast one mass of dazzlingly beautiful 
peaks of snow, which, when the sun approaches the horizon, 
reflected the most brilliant tints of golden, yellow and scarlet ; 
and then to see the dark cloud of smoke, tinged with flame, 
rising from the volcano in a perfect unbroken column 5 one 
side jet-black, the other giving back the colours of the sun, 
sometimes turning off at a right angle by some current of 
wind, and stretching many miles to leeward ! This was a 
sight, so surpassing every thing that can be imagined, and so 
heightened by the consciousness that we have penetrated, 
under the guidance of our commander, into regions far be- 
yond what was ever deemed practicable, that it really caused 
a feeling of awe to steal over us, at the consideration of our 
own comparative insignificance and helplessness, and at the 
same time an indescribable feeling of the greatness of the 
Creator in the works of his hand.^' Such a scene must be 
reckoned an ample compensation- for the absence of all vege- 
tation. 

On the 29th the expedition was suddenly obstructed in 
its southerly course by an object scarcely less wonderful, a 
perpendicular barrier of ice, of unknown extent, whose face 
presented a wall of 160 feet in height. To this Captain Ross 
gave the name of the Victoria Barrier : it runs in an easterly 
direction from Mount Erebus, as the volcano was called, in 
the 78th degree of south latitude. This huge rampart they 
coasted from the I70th parallel of East longitude to nearly 
165^ W., hoping to find a passage to the south, but none 
appeared ; and at length, owing to the lateness of the season 
and the impossibility of obtaining safe shelter for the ships 
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during the winter months (no small proportion out of the 
twelve), they took a northerly course, and on the 7th of 
April cast anchor, fiir die first time since leaving Campbell^s 
Island early in December, off the Crovemment Paddock, 
Hobarton, Van Difflnan's Island. 

A short time only was here allowed for the needful re- 
freshment and repairs, when the "Erebus'* and "Terror" 
sailed for Sydney, where numerous excursions were made, 
and plants collected, though few of these could have the 
charm of novelty ; and af^ much kindness received from 
Messrs. Mlieay (&dier and son), they tiien pursued their 
cou^ to the Bay of Islands, New Zealand. This country 
presents a good field for the naturalist, but unfertunately, the 
destination of the ships was restricted to the Northern Island, 
to which the researches of the botanist were consequently 
confined. Here resides one of the most amiable and liberal 
of men, Mr. Wm. Colenso,* of Fiauhy, who has studied 
plants with great success, and sent home rich collections 
of the v^etable productions of the island. He accom- 
panied the scientific gentlemen of the expedition in their 
reseaches, and has received such a stimulus from their 
society, that it is not too much to predict he will use 
his best exertions to obtain plants from every part of 
this highly interesting group of islands. And thus, by his 
means, in addition to what has been e^^scted by Sir Joseph 
Banks, by Forster's voyage; by the late excellent Menzies 
(who chiefly botanized in the Southern Island), by the bro- 
thers Cunningham, and by Dr. Dieffenbach, Mr. Edgerley, 
our good friend Dr. Sinclair, and the officers of the Erebus 
and Terror, there is already collected a full mass of materials 
for a Flora of New Zealand,--- a Flora, the more called for, now 
that the Northern Island and the northern portion of the 
Middle Island are becoming so thickly colonized. 

The second voyage to the extreme south was commenced 
.in November, 1841, when the vessels weighed anchor, with 

* Some of the many discoveries of this gentlemaa are published in the 
/tfoMt Planiarum (the late Nos.), and in the London Journal of Botany. 
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the design of proceeding to the Chatham Islands, in lat. 44®. 
S., and long. 176°. W., but the weather proved so thick and 
stormy, that to reach them was impossible^ although H.M.S. 
Favourite had been appointed to meet the expedition there, 
and receive their despatches for England. Foiled in this inten- 
tion, they proceeded due south, passing Bounty Island and 
Antipodes Isle, until they were entangled in Pack ice of im- 
mense extent, between lat. 62°. and 68°., from the 18th of 
December, 1841, till February 2nd, 1843. After this, they 
with difficulty reached a little higher southern latitude, 
namely 78°. 10'. than where they had been checked the 
preceding year, and more to the east, when they were 
again brought up by the same impenetrable Victoria Bar- 
rier. So late in the season, it was hopeless to search for 
winter quarters, and they returned northerly to the pa- 
rallel of 60°, when they took an easterly course, doubling 
Cape Horn, and on the 6th of April, 1842, reached Berkeley 
Sound, in the Falkland Islands, the first land that had greeted 
their eyes since quitting New Zealand, a period of -one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight days, the whole of that time having 
been passed under sail, or in the Pack ice, or among Icebergs. 
Indeed, none but those employed in this voyage can at all 
appreciate the difficulties and hardships that were endured. 
In order that this little notice may record some of the perils 
which have attended this Antarctic exploring voyage, we give 
the following extracts from a letter published in the Athe- 
naeum of March, 1843, which bear all the stamp of a faithful 
narration, and may tend to convey a faint idea of them. 
^^ From the Bay of Islands, it had been Captain Rosses 
intention to proceed as far as 150th degree of west longitude, 
and then to go south. The winds were at first favourable, 
and the weather fine, though occasionally thick fogs came on, 
which, during their continuance, obliged us to be constantly 
firing muskets, beating gongs, and tolling bells, to keep com- 
pany with the Erebus. On the 13th of December, we reached 
the parallel mentioned, and proceeded south, encountering 
the Pack ice in lat. 62 J°. and long. 147° W., which was con- 
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siderably to the northward of where we made it last year. 
We pursued our way through it very well, till the 23rd, when 
the ice became thick and heavy, and we were unable to get 
on, except a few miles now and then, by boring and shoving 
along with poles. We crossed the Antarctic circle on the 
31st, both ships made fast, at the same time, to one floe. We 
saw the old year out and the new year in, on the ice between 
the vessels ; and on the evening of the 1st, had a ball there, 
and kept up the dancing till three in the morning. So you 
see that, while blocked up by frost on every side, we had 
some fun ; but that was the first and the last of it. We cast 
off occasionally, but were obliged to make fast again. 

On the 18th of January, we cast off, and on the 20th, en- 
countered a very heavy gale with a tremendous swell, which 
rendered our situation for thirty-six hours truly perilous ; it 
was more like the effect of an earthquake, than being tossed 
about by the sea ; the immense blocks of ice threatening, as 
it were, to grind us to powder. Indeed, no ordinarily built 
ship could have stood it for an hour. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the gale, the Erebus had her rudder rendered 
useless, by the head of it being wrung, and ours was com- 
pletely torn from the stern-post, although the fastenings were 
the same size as those used in line-of-battle ships. There we 
were, two ships in an unknown sea, drifting about at the mercy 
of the winds and, I may say, of the ice, without being in the 
slightest degree able to assist ourselves. Fortunately, the 
gale moderated and the swell went down so rapidly, that the 
next day we were enabled to make fast and repair damages. 
We had a spare rudder, and after great difficulty, succeeded 
in shipping it, although only half so secure as it was before* 
We experienced no other damage of consequence ; a great 
deal of copper was stripped off, though some of it was thrice 
the thickness of that generally used ; also, everything that in 
the least protruded from the sides, was torn away. How- 
ever, in a couple of days, we set all to rights, and were ena- 
bled to proceed; and to our great delight, on the 2nd of 
February, got into open water, having been upwards of six 
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weeks in the Pack; this was in lat. 68°. and long. 160°. W. 
Here we found the edge of the Pack trend to the westward. At 
this time, the season was far advanced, and as, in the preced- 
ing year, we had been obliged to commence our retreat on 
the 9th of February, so Captain Ross did not think proper 
to re-enter the Pack, but proceeded along the edge to the west- 
ward. We went as far as 187° W., and then to southward 
and eastward. On the 20th, we experienced a gale, but in open 
water ; still, it was bad enough, not only because of the wind, 
but the spray coming over us was frozen ere reaching the 
deck, so that every thing soon became a mass of ice ; coils of 
rope, and all, were covered several inches thick, and most of 
our running-gear about the bowsprit was carried away by 
the weight of ice formed on them. 

At midnight, on the 21st of February, we came in sight 
of a berg, right ahead. After half an hour's beating at the 
frozen ropes, we managed to get the ship round, but the 
Erebus missed three times ; however, we escaped without 
much damage, and again made for the south. On the 23rd, 
we came in sight of the grand Victoria Barrier, and as the 
day was fine, stood within a mile and a half of it, finally 
reaching 78°. 10'. S. lat., long. 162° W., having got six miles 
fJEirther than we did the year before. Under all circum- 
stances, this was more than we expected ; for after being de- 
tained so long in the Pack, and the season closing so fast, 
we had little prospect of attaining so much ; and although 
we had not discovered any land, all the magnetic and other 
observations are very satisfactory, and the position of the Pole 
more fully verified. Not being able to proceed to the east- 
ward, we were compelled to begin our retreat, which we did, 
tracing the Pack edge. 

On the 5th of March, we re-crossed the Antarctic circle, 
and saw but a few icebergs. On the night of the 12th, or 
rather morning of the 13th, for it was a little after mid- 
night, the night being pitch dark and stormy, with a 
heavy sea, in lat. 60°., we were running east, wind 
scarcely aft, when suddenly we found ourselves close to a 
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(Berkeley Sounds Falkland Islands), in safety, without an 
individual on the sick list in either ship, on the 6th of April.'' 
As might be supposed, the cruize above described could 
a£ford no opportunities for botanizing, but the time was im- 
proved by examining the New Zealand plants that had been 
collected. One curious fact, however, attracted the atten- 
tion of the naturalist, namely the existence and vegetation of 
two species of Alff a/in the open sea and at an immense dis- 
tance from land. Almost every previous voyager has noticed 
the famous Sargasso weed^ though to this present day, it con- 
tinues matter of dispute whether its enormous patches are 
propagated in the water, or at the bottom of the ocean. Very 
similar is the case with Macrocystis pyrifera and Laminaria 
{radiata?)j the two kinds of Sea-weed in question, which 
extend, in the southern regions, to the limits of the Antarctic 
circle ; farther south, by two degrees, than any other vege- 
table production whatever. The former, MacrocystiSy is the 
most abundant and was, at first, regarded as a good sign of 
the vicinity of land. It was, however, seen in all the lati- 
tudes which the Expedition traversed, from 35° to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of ice, many hundreds of miles from 
any shore, in scattered masses, and these so large, fresh, and 
green, that it was impossible to conclude that either they had 
been recently torn from their native habitat, or that they 
were undergoing a slow death and a sure one. On several 
occasions, specimens were picked up, generally with great 
difficulty in those tempestuous latitudes, and they were 
found, on examination, to be, in every respect, similar to such 
plants as were gathered in the bays ashore ; not only grow- 
ing with the same vigour, but increasing ; the ends of the 
branches being furnished with delicate, broad, young, green 
leaves, of all sizes, separating after the manner so correctly 
described in Harvey's Cape Flora. The enormous distance 
from any land, proved by the tracks of former voyagers and 
that of our Antarctic navigators, and the slowness of the 
currents near the places where these specimens were col- 
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lected^ show that a very long time mitst and that ages may 
have elapsed since these floating portions left the parent 
plant. This Weed did not make its appearance close to the 
ice, still less in that open water which exists to the south- 
ward of the Packs. An accurate list was kept of the ships' 
position and dates of the time when it was found, and highly 
curious it was to note how uniformly the plant seemed to 
fail when the temperature of the water fell below 32° or 32°, 
in whatever latitude that might be, and how it appeared to 
avoid the icebergs; 63i^ is the highest south latitude at 
which it was seen. 

The currents that transport these weeds, are very slow 
indeed ; probably wind-currents, which, with the send of the 
sea, must have wafted the original parent stock from the 
southern portions of New Zealand and the smaller islands 
appertaining to it, as far as Cape Horn. Its propagation in 
the water is apparently exceedingly tardy, and may possibly 
be effected by the agency of marine animals, which swarm 
about the patches of this and the Laminaria^ their sole vege- 
table refuge in the higher latitudes. No roots whatever have 
been traced in such circumstances, nor do they seem essen- 
tial to its life and increase. After separating out a single 
plant, perhaps thirty fathoms long, one end was invariably 
found green, and the other gradually more and more en- 
crusted with Flustra, Serpuke and BicellaruB, Sponges^ &c. ; 
till it terminated abruptly ; the cellular substance of the stem 
being quite exposed, not covered with any more condensed 
parenchyme, but apparently bitten off; while here and there, 
along the stem, there were often pieces taken out, apparently 
by some molluscous animal. 

One of the officers of H.M. schooner Arrow, a very intel- 
ligent individual, has stated it as his opinion, founded on the 
examination of many specimens, that as the Macrocystis 
grows large, it finally weighs up the stone which was its 
moorings, and then the whole plant goes off to sea, which, 
as he conceives, explains the reason for so much being found 
alive in the ocean. 
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The other Sea-weed, the Laminaria, was not found so com- 
mon on ^' the high seas;'^ and when it did occur, was gene- 
rally seen running out into long branches. 

To mariners who had thus been the sport of winds and 
waves, tossed about among icebergs and in the Pack, exposed 
to great severity of cold in the midst of an Antarctic sum- 
mer, even the stem scenery of the Falkland Islands, and in 
its winter dress, would have its charms and its comforts. 
There they came into the still and peaceful waters of Berke- 
ley Sound, a long and deep inlet of the sea, at the head of 
which is the capital of the colony, and indeed, the only vil- 
lage in it, and where, happily, the arrival of a new Governor, 
Lieut. Moody, R.E., with a well-selected library, offered 
great attractions to the officers. The needful repairs were 
here made to the "Erebus*' and "Terror," which were 
hauled ashore for that purpose, and an interesting statement 
of the occupation of the officers is given in the " Guernsey 
Star " newspaper, of Sept. 15th, 1842. 

'^ Captain Ross and the Antarctic expedition are now here. 
The two ships came in contact when endeavouring to escape 
an iceberg in the seas of the South Pole ; and they will stay 
with us positively five or six months, to repair the vessels, and 
to make observations. Capt. R. has erected an Observatory 
at the old French Fort, built by Bougainville. A most inte- 
resting series of observations is carrying on, which will be of 
great value to the scientific world ; those on the pendulum 
are noted every quarter of an hour. Astronomical observa- 
tions are also carefully taken by the officers. Thermometers 
are placed both above ground and under it ; my own (it is 
the Governor who writes), along with my barometer, are 
doing duty with the rest, and have the honour to be regis- 
tered also. The Anemometers, showing the direction and 
force of the winds^ will add much to the valuable information 
afforded by Capt. Sullivan, R.N., respecting these islands ; 
and the Pluviometers are also carefully noted. The present 
montib (May) is equivalent to the Guernsey November. A 
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tide-guage is placed by the jetty. Also an excellent mag- 
netic observatory, where the dip, intensity, and variation of 
the needle are carefully registered by these able and practiced 
observers ; the officers relieving one another in regular suc- 
cession during the performance of this duty. And never did 
I meet with such devotees to science. Captain Ross's little 
hammock swings close to his darling pendulum, a large hole 
in the thin partition allowing him to view it any moment ; 
while Captain Crozier's hammock is just alongside. The 
floor of this room is mother earth, from our dearth of timber. 

" At my request, the Captain has been so kind as to add 
to these observations another series, to ascertain the rate of 
evaporation in these islands ; and Hooker, the botanist, has 
obligingly drawn up a report on the Grasses; our prevailing 
Gramineis being considered as unknown in Europe. 

" The splendid Tussack Gi^ass is the gold and the glory of 
the Falklands, and it will yet, I hope, make the fortune of 
Orkney and the owners of Irish peat-bogs. Every animal 
here devours this grass with avidity, and fattens upon it, 
in a short time. It may be planted and cut, like the 
Guinea grass of the West Indies. The blades are about 
six feet long, and from two to three hundred shoots spring 
from one plant. I have proved, by several experiments, that 
a man can cut one hundred bundles in a day, and a horse 
will greedily eat five of these bundles in that time. Indeed, 
so fond of it are both horses and cows, that they will devour 
dry Tussack thatch from the roofs of the cottages, in prefe- 
rence to good grass. About 4 inches of the root tastes like 
the Mountain Cabbage (Palm). It loves a rank, wet, peat- 
bog, with the sea-spray dashing over it, and wherever the 
waves beat with the greatest vehemence, and the saline spray 
is carried farthest, there the Tussack Grass thrives the best, 
provided also it is on the soil it prefers. All the smaller 
islands, which help to form the Falkland group, and some of 
them are as large as Guernsey, are covered with it, and it is 
nutritious all the year round." 
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To tbe naturalists of the expedition, there are other charms 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions of a group 
of islands, two of which are of considerable extent, one of 
them 130 miles long by 80 broad, and the other 100 miles 
by 50. Their position is interesting, too, as regards the 
proximity to the southern extremity of the great American 
continent, which, it is very clear, has materially influenced, 
as might be expected, their vegetation. Situated between 
kt. 52^0. and 54°. south, and 57°. 20^, and 61°. 4& west 
long., the Falkland^ lie about 1,000 miles S.S.W, from the 
estuary of Rio de la Plata, and 240 miles N.E. from Terra del 
Fuego. It is true that several botanists had already visited 
East Falkland, the only island in the group that could be 
investigated on the present occasion, and I believe the only 
one that has been at all explored. Pernetty appears to have 
been the first person to collect the plants of the Falklands. He 
accompanied Bougainville, when thelatterattempted to colonize 
the islands, and described many of the vegetable productions. 
In 1825, an interesting memoir was presented to the Academy 
of Science at Paris, by M. Gaudichaud, entitled " Flore des 
lies Malouines'^ This was the fruit of that disastrous ship- 
wreck of the French frigate UUrcmie, on the Falklands, by 
which the officers and crew were compelled to remain there 
during a period of three months. M. Gaudichaud had an ar- 
duous task in rescuing from the stranded ship, an herbarium 
ibrmed during the voyage, of 2,500 species, which had been 
immersed in water in the hold, till the paper was reduced to 
a pasty mass, from which the specimens had to be extracted, 
sheet by sheet. It was an agreeable^elief from this irksome 
and disheartening occupation to gather the products of these 
little-known islands. The Flora above alluded to, enume- 
rated one hundred and twenty-eight species, including Cryp- 
togamuBj of which from forty-two to forty-six were considered 
new. 

" The superficies of this group of islands,'^ says M. Gaudi- 
chaud^ ^ may be roughly calculated at about two hundred to 
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two hundred and twenty square leagues. Part of the coast 
is bordered with rocks and denes^ exhibiting towards the 
interior some mountains of moderate elevation, and plains 
covered with lakes and marshes. During the winter, which 
is long and very severe, snow falls to a depth of many feet. 
The surface-soil is composed of a spongy turf which begins 
where the coast- sand ends, and stretches uninterruptedly 
over the mountains and the level lands. This soil is most 
unfriendly to cultivation, and French, Spanish, and English 
colonists have successively given up the attempt in despair, 
and forsaken these islands. Still there are plants which affect 
peaty lands, and grow here abundantly. Not a tree is to be 
seen, the only approach to it being a shrub, the Veronica de^ 
cussatuy^ which attains a height of 6 feet, but is extremely 
rare ;] it was originally detected by Commerson, in the Straits 
of Magelhaens, and named, in his MSB., Hebe Magellamca, 
The aspect and foliage resemble the myrtle.f Among the 
larger plants of the Falklands are Chiliotrichum ameUoideSy a 
syngenesious shrub, about 3 feet high ; the Festuca flabellata 
(or Tussack Grass mentioned above), whose fine fan-shaped 
leaves are nearly 6 feet long, and which entirely covers the 
islets ; and finally, Pemettia empetrifolia and Empetrum rw- 
brumy under-shrubs of moderate stature, already found by 
Commerson in the district of Magelhaens. The other plants 
seem as if they all had been levelled low, so rarely does one 
species rise, in the least, above the rest. They generally 
form compact, close, grassy tufts, very unpromising for the 
botanist. The prevailing tribes are lAchenSy FemSy Mosses, 
CyperacecBy GraminecBy Composita and Ranunculacea. The 
^IffiB can hardly be considered as belonging to these islands, 
though they abound in the bays ; they are marine produc • 



* This shrub is confined to West Falkland. 

t In Jersey, where this shrub is not uncommon in gardens and grows 
about three or four feet high, it is called Box-Myrtle, 
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tions, and have no aflSnity with the growth of the soil. It is 
very singular, that neither LegumiruostBy LabiatcB, Boroffinea, 
or Chenopodea, groups which prevail in almost every part 
of the world, exist in the Falklands. Seven species of GrU' 
mine<Bf together with three Cyperacea, and four Jundf are 
found in such profusion, and form such dense tufts^ as to 
engross nearly all the soil, to the great exclusion of other 
plants. When this thick grassy turf is separated, a prodi- 
gious quantity of Lichens^ Mosses^ Lycopodia, Marchantue 
and some other CryptogamuBy with several phcmogamom spe- 
cies, may be seen beneath it, mingled with small suffrutes- 
cent plants, whose stems are weak and creeping. 

"When the periodical return of winter puts a close to 
this annual vegetation, the water which remains in the soil 
as in a sponge, preserves from entire decomposition those nu- 
merous plants which die, and their woody portions form a 
mass, which yearly adds to the amount of peat-bog. We may 
be allowed to conjecture that in these islands, as is the case 
in other parts of the world, the vegetable remains, by their 
gradual and imperceptible accumulation, will finally fill up 
the lakes.'^ 

In the following year, namely 1826, a very similar memoir 
appeared in the 4th volume of the Memoires de la Society 
Linn6enne, under the same title, Mores des Iks MalouineSj 
and drawn up by the still more unfortunate M. J. Dumont 
d^Urville. This accomplished traveller and naturalist, as is 
well known, had but recently returned from a second adven- 
turous voyage in the Antarctic regions, having escaped all 
the dangers attendant upon such hazardous undertakings ; 
but, on a little excursion of pleasure in the environs of Paris, 
he and his whole family fell victims to that most awful acci- 
dent on the railroad of Versailles, in May, 1842. In the 
voyage, when the materials for his Flore des Malouines were 
collected, M. d'Urville commanded the ^' CoquiHe^'^ and on 
the 18th of November, 1822, cast anchor in the immense 
Bay of La Soledad. " What a descent/' he says, " does the 
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botanist make, who from the shores of Brazil, is suddenly 
tran^qxirted to the flats of the MalotHaes \ To those immense 
forests, countless shmbs, and impenetrable thickets, which 
bad perpetoaQy arrested his steps and gaze, sncceed bare 
hillocks, and boundless plains, not a tree, or eren a real 
shnib, breaks the uniformity of these vast solitudes. The 
traTeOer, assailed by wind^ ndn, and hail, has often to tr*- 
Terse many miles before readiii^ the slightest shelt»'; for 
Ae earth its^, as miiform as its Y^etaticm, presents no 
jutting rode among its Talleys, nor any of the hoDows whidi 
are so common in wild and uncultivated regions. Notwith- 
standing, howerer, this extraordinary nakedness, there is no 
country where the soil is so thiddy dad with a dense, thoi]^ 
fow, coTering; for almost all the indigenous herbaceous 
plants and little shrubs, are provided with creepix^ roots and 
oS-tsets that strike into the ground, by which they are firmly 
6Lstened to die soil, and woven one among anoth^, — a won* 
derful provision of nature, doubtless intended to protect vege- 
tation from the destructive power of those tempestuous 
winds so prevalent in these latitudes. 

^ A stay of twenty-six days, and twelve botanizing excur- 
aioBs, afforded one hundred and eight distinct species of 
flowerii^ {jants ; and I shall hardly sujf^pose that more than 
a quarter part of the productioiis of the i;dand can have es> 
caped my notice, or that more than one hundred and forty 
species, or thereabouts, can exist on the Island of Soledad ^ 
for my researches were very diligendy pursued* The circum- 
stance, too, that M. Gaudichaud, a skilfol and dose obsover, 
only found, during his stay of nearly three months, eleven 
jdants which I had not gathered, confirms this opinion; and 
out of these eleven, the J^ro/Za and Rtamex aeeiosa are only 
dted by him firom memory, while the VerD'mkm detMssoim was 
givoi him firom the oth^* island, thus reducing the diSeteiioe 
between us to eight. On the whole, therefore, die Flora of 
these islands may be said to be ridi«r than a first gjbuficft 
wtKild lead cme to suppose. 
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*' In spite^ too, of the hundred degrees of latitude which 
sever this island from Europe, there are many points in which 
their botanical productions resemble each other, as nume- 
rous examples will prove. 

"The gigantic Grass {Festuca flabellata^ commonly called 
Tussack) which covers three-fourths of the Isle of Penguins 
and aU the sandy dunes of the Bay of La Soledad, and 
whose enormous tiifts look, at a distance, like a thick-set 
copsewood, has much aflSnity with our Dactylis. On the 
same dunes grow Apium graveolens, Statice caspitosa, IViti- 
cum junceum Q) and Lolium perenne. The Arundo pUosa, 
Arena redolens, Aira fieocuosa and Festuca erecta constitute, 
of themselves, an excellent pasturage of great fertility, and 
cover an extent of many miles. On first observing Cercts- 
Hum vulgatumj Alsine m^dia^ Sagina procumbensy Senedo vul* 
garisy Veronica serpyllifolia^ and Rum£x Acetosella, I inclined 
to the opinion that they were imported by man ; but, after- 
wards, the great profusion and distance from cultivated spots 
at which they grow, made me consider them indigenous ; for 
it is hard to believe that winds or birds can have transported 
the seeds j and these European plants were, moreover, almost 
all seen by Commerson about the Straits of Magelhaens, 
nearly fifty years ago, with the addition of Cardamine Mr- 
suta^ Thlaspi Bv/rsa pastorisy and Primula farmosc^ 

" Many of the most prevalent European genera are repre- 
sented in these islands by species which strongly resemble 
those of the Old World ; and of the eighty genera of plants 
which constitute the Flora, there are only between fifteen 
and twenty which are not common to the European continent. 
These are OreoboluSy Gaimarday Asieliay Callia^ene, Sisyrinchium, 
Drapetesy Nanodea, Calceolaria^ Nassauvia, Baccharis^ Perdi- 
ciumn Oligospmnis, Chiliotrichum, Nerteria, Azorella and Mi^ 
Sandra. In a word, the affinity is so considerable that I 
should almost think a botanist would feel himself more 
strange if transported suddenly from Morbihan to the shores 
of the Var, than if set down on the Malouine Islands. 
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Nature, so fertile and varied under the Equator, becomes more 
uniform in northern regions, and having apparently lavished 
all her types on the vegetation of the tropics, is reduced, so 
to speak, to assign similar genera to the most widely-severed 
portions of our globe. 

" The majority of plants, inhabiting the Malouines, have 
been, found also by Commerson, near the Straits of Magel- 
haens, and by Forster on Tierra del Fuego ; thus leading to 
the supposition that these islands once formed a portion of 
the great South American continent. The soil is everjrwhere 
turfy below, and so spongy as to imbibe moisture with great 
rapidity and leave the grassy surface dry. This turf is much 
thicker in the interior than near the sea-shore, i^nd has fre- 
quently such abrupt perpendicular edges as resemble the 
work of man. These natural ramparts are not uncommon 
on the high grounds, often rising to an elevation of 4 or 5 
feet above the surrounding land, and their formation is a 
subject of difficult explanation. They afford a most desirable 
shelter from the winds to the numerous herds of wild horses. 
Streams of fresh and pure water everywhere intersect the 
islands ; and though they are marshy at the brink, the close 
and firm nature of the vegetation prevents the earth from 
being seen, or the feet of the traveller from sinking. There 
are fine lakes in the plains, and basons of water on the very 
summit of the mountains. Water is everywhere abundant > 
but most of the plants are of a resinous nature, or furnished 
with a varnished surface, which protects them from the effects 
of so much wet. The dry nature of the plants was shown by 
the facility with which I preserved my specimens, notwith- 
standing the cold weather and the rains which never ceased to 
fall during the whole time of our anchorage at the Islands, be. 
tween the 18th of Nov. and the 18th of Dec, correspond- 
ing with May and June of our hemisphere. 

" This residence was long enough to show how fearful are 
the winds in these islands, and how admirably fitted the vege* 
table productions of the soil are to resist their violence* 
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AU those plants whose stems rise a little above ground, are 
flexible, and bow beneath the blast, while the chief part are 
of lilliputian growth, and form such dense and interwoven 
masses, that the very soil must flee away in dust, ere they 
could quit their position. Nothing can be more singular 
than the enormous tufts of Bokuv, which at first are no bigger 
than molehills ; but, by the constant addition of new shoots, 
swell in all directions, and attain a height and breadth of 
some feet. A. resinous and strong-smelling substance con- 
tinually exudes from all parts of these plants, and is percep- 
tible at a considerable distance. If carefully examined and 
analyzed) it is probable this gum might be found to possess 
some valuable properties.^^ 

M. d'Urville visited Mount Chdtellux, 17 miles distant in 
a straight line from his ship. ^^ Two days were devoted to 
this excursion^ in each of whiph we walked for fifteen hours ; 
and this long walk gave us a good opportunity of examining 
the nature of the island, the result of which was that the 
farther you proceed inland, the less varied is the vegetation. 
Once past the dunes, marshes and rocks, which have each 
some peculiar plants, and the country stretches for miles in 
unifonn plains, solely producing the three Grasses mentioned 
fibove, and a few thinly scattered tpfts of the BoUuv, When 
the ground rises again, the variety becomes greater, and on 
the summit of Mount Chlitellux, I found almost all the spe- 
cies that had been seen in the lower situations, though re- 
duced to half or a third of their usual dimensions ; except, 
indeed, the Botox, which grew as strong as elsewhere, though 
springing out of the entirely naked rock. Five plants alone 
appeared peculiar to these elevated spots ; a beautiful Aspi- 
dium {A. mohrioides) ; the curious Nassauvia serpens ; Ceno- 
myce vermicularisy white as snow; and two minute plants 
which grow in the closest tufts, Drapetes muscoideSy origi- 
nally found by Commerson in the Straits of Magelhaens, and 
a new Valeriana^ which I named sedtfotia. The beautiftil 
Lomaria Magellanica is rare on the plains, but abounds among 
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the courses of quartz stones that may be seen on the moun* 
tain sides ; while Usnea melaxantha carpets the surface of 
these huge blocks^ with its fronds varied of yellow, fawn and 
black." 

M. d'Urville increases the number of Falkland Island spe- 
cies to two hundred and serenteen, of which ninety-seven 
belong to Cryptogamia, 

In 1841, Mr. Wright returned from a mercantile voyage to 
the Falkland Islands, where he very laudably employed his 
leisure time, during the summer months, in making a beauti- 
ful collection, which was presented to me ;* among them are 
some species that had not been previously found on the 
Islands ; and still more recently, a few specimens, gathered 
there by Lieut. Robinson, and communicated to me by the 
Admiralty, afforded a HamadryaSy a very fine Draba and a 
Gleichenia^ which appear to have been overlooked by all 
former collectors. 

After these and other researches, it is hardly to be expected 
that much was left for the botanists of the " Erebus and Ter- 
ror" to discover ; especially, seeing that their stay was almost 
wholly in the winter months. Yet, notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, the number of species of flowering plants, 
when the last intelligence came away, on the return of the 
expedition from Cape Horn, amounted to one hundred and 
seven, gathered by one individual. Of Cryptogamiay as may 
be supposed, there is a much greater proportion, and many 
of them are extremely beautiful ; and copious notes and draw- 
ings were made of both, which cannot fail to be of great 
value. 

The " Erebus and Terror*^ came to anchor in Berkeley 
Sound, on the 5th of April, 1842, the commencement of winter. 
The purser went ashore and returned after nightfall, but was 
entreated to bring on board a specimen of some vegetable 
production of the country. He grappled in the dark, and 

* Several of the plants have been published in the 5th vol. of the looms 
Plantarwn Rariorum, 
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obtained a plant of ShepherdCs Purse ! " But," said the dis- 
appointed botanist who had made the request, " I hope for 
better things to-morrow/^ A letter, dated Berkeley Sound, 
East Falkland, August 28th, 1842, proceeds thus : 

" Our stay in this Island has afforded me time for investi- 
gating its botany as fully as the wintry season and stormy 
weather will permit, and I would fain hope that little has 
escaped my notice. Some of my specimens are imperfect, 
owing to the time of year ; and I have only gathered such 
because they may yet be determined at home ; or if not, 
they may add one or two to certain Natural Orders^ whose 
geographical distribution is a subject of much interest to me. 
Among the Lichens I have had a fine field here ; some of 
them, especially the rupincolous species, are particularly 
handsome. 

^' The collection ready for sending home, contains nume- 
rous specimens of every tribe of plants found in the Falk- 
lands, with the exception of the AlgcB^ which here attain 
gigantic dimensions. My notes are rather copious, both on 
the plants themselves, and their distribution in the various 
parts of the Island. All the plants enumerated by Gaudi- 
chaud as having been found by himself and others, have 
come under my notice, except three or four. 

*^ Mosses are now, and only now, showing fructification ; 
many of the species I have only found in a barren state, 
especially among the Pleurocarpi. 

" There are of Andraaj two sp. Oi Sphagnum^ one (or what 
might be called three). Grimmia, two, in fir. Trichostomuniy 
our hoary friend {T. canescens)^ barren and very scarce. One 
Orthotrichum, resembling the Kerguelen^s Island maritime 
species. JDidymodon^ two or three. Dicranum, two. Cam^ 
pyhpusy one. Tortula^ two. Three Brya, in fruit. Funaria. 
Bartramiaj two, in fruit. Polyt)^hum, two, barren. Several 
Hypnay and two Hookeria, all barren. About ten species 
of Jungermanniay two MarchantuB, and a Ricda. There are 
about thirty species of lAcIieny and among these, Usnea melax^ 
anthttj which is quite different from the yellow Kerguelen^s 
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Island Usneoy being larger and more handsome ; also 
some beautiful species of Sticta and Roccella, and several 
Cladonia. 

^' My Sea-weeds are not examined, and I shall send none 
of them home till I have done so. There are three species of 
MacrocystiSy and several LammaruB^ here taking the place of 
the Sargassa of milder climates, some lovely Floridea and the 
BcUlia, one of the commonest sea-weeds here, and attaining a 
large size. I do not doubt its being the Sphacelaria cdHitrin 
cha of Agardh. 

^^ Marine Confervoid species are abundant, many of the bays 
being covered with an odious-looking green slime, formed by 
one or two kinds. There are also several fresh-water species. 

" Fungi are scarce. On our first arrival, two large Agarics 
and a yellow Helvella (?) were common, but I neglected to 
gather them, and when the cold weather set in, they imme- 
diately vanished. I have, however, requested my friend, M. 
Lyall, of the * Terrw^ to collect them when the spring be* 
gins, at which time we shall be absent at Cape Horn, and I 
have provided him with a bottle of spirits for the purpose. 
The other Fungi are two small Agarics^ a Lycoperdon and a 
Peziza. 

^^ Of Ferns I possess two Lycopodia^ two SteganuBy the Hy* 
menophyllum cmspitosum (the smallest fern I ever saw), a 
handsome new Aspidium, very rare, and gathered last week 
in the stream of stones described by Darwin, and a Gleichenia, 
kindly given me by the Assist.-Surgeon of H.M.S. 'Arrow,' 
but which I have never seen alive. 

'^ Since beginning this letter, I have taken a long walk to 
visit Uranie Bay^ where the French navigator, Freycinet, lost 
his ship, ' L'Uranie.* Leaving our anchorage, I proceeded 
to the south end of the upper extremity of this harbour, along 
a slaty beach, overhung with low cliffs of clay-slate, covered 
with Gunnertty Accma, Oxalis enneaphylla^ Cardamine glacia- 
liSy Nassauvia Gaudichaudiiy Homoianthus echimilatusy with 
here and there bushes of Empetrum rubrum and Chiliotri- 
chum amelhidesy and many smaller plants, some of them man* 
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time^ as a fine Statice^ a little Psyllium^ and four or five 
curious forms of Umbell\fer(Bj as the BolaWj which forms large 
overhanging semi-circular mounds, and the little Azorella ly- 
copodioides Q.nd filament osa^ a new Caldasia and a most singu-* 
lar Hydrocotyle {?) with fistular simple linear leaves. The 
shore is covered with entangled masses of two species of 
Macrocysiis and other Sea-weeds. A Sticta, one of the most 
beautiful of LichenSj forms large leafy patches among the 
Grasses, of several sorts, while the barren rocks are covered 
with L. geograpMcuSy a noble Roccella, sometimes nearly a 
foot long, and other fine Lichens, which completely whiten 
them where they are most exposed to the light. 

^^ The holes and crevices are fuU of Mosses and Jungerman" 
nue, a Riceia, two Hookerue, two Bariramue and others. It 
has been the first fine day we have enjoyed for a long while^ 
and the plants are just beginning to sprout. Viola Magel- 
lanica and the Oxalis are showing their leaves, and the tufts 
of grass look green at the base, especially the fine Hiero* 
chloeQ), of which the old leaves, drying in the sun, smell 
delightfully. The poor Birds, whose breeding-season has 
commenced, are revelling in the change of weather. The 
Steamer-Ducks flock along the water, so tame that any one 
may come within a yard, as they are pluming themselves and 
uttering their wheezing dack-clack, presenting a curious con- 
trast to the restless shy Black-backed OuU, which watches 
them from over-head, and whenever the poor DwcA:, after a 
dive, emerges with a fine sea-animal in his bill, this pirate 
GuU darts down and seizes the morsel, before the original 
captor has had time to draw his breath. Little Sandpipers 
are running and chattering along, and every here and there, 
the beautiful Kelp Goose, with her spotless white Gander, 
appears sitting on a rock, and picking choice specimens of 
Alga. A smaller GuU, with black head and beautiful rose- 
coloured breast, has the habits of a Tern, perpetually Scream- 
ing and suddenly dropping, with wings erect, on the water, 
with a little splash, to pick up some incautious shrimp. 
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*' Leaving the beach, the upland grounds are low and flat, 
intersected by small valleys and slow streams, running deep 
in the boggy earth ; the Arundo AlopecuruSy forming an ex- 
cellent pasturage for cattle, covers all the bogs, and the Bolax 
grows in large hassocks on the drier tracts. Here one has 
constant companions in the Caracara Hawks {Polyborus)^ 
which follow the stranger everywhere, perching close by, 
upon the ground, frightening the poor rabbits out of their 
forms, and narrowly watching every motion. Nothing grows 
so high as the grass, though now and then tufts occur of the 
Empetrum and a little Arbutus^ accompanied by Comicu- 
larue^ Cenomyces with red pycoiMa^ and Cetraria. 

" The valleys, again, are full of bushes of Chiliotrichnm^ 
Trichostomum lanugmosuni; Sphagnum^ and a few other 
Mosses. Presently a Snipe gets up, or a flock of Thrushes, 
or the beautiful red-breasted Starling (?) twittering and chat- 
tering from bush to bush. The Upland Geese are pairing, 
and geese though they be, an experience of five months, 
during our stay here, has taught them to fly away, instead of 
sitting still to be shot at. The long creeks, which run up 
from the Bay, have their banks covered with slimy confervoid 
AlgcBy and here the little Teal swim and whistle in flocks ; 
while the Black ofnd White Oyster-catchers keep poking their 
long red bills into the ooze; and busiest of all, the beautiful 
CMmiis stands, scarcely heeding you, while the low water 
afibrds him a feeding-time. 

" The hills are all quartz ; and, wherever that formation pre- 
sents itself, it may be recognised by the turf containing 
patches of the Astelia, Caltha appendiculata, Oreoboltis obtU" 
sangulus^ Gaimarda atistralis and Myrtus Nummularia. The 
fine Stegania grows only near quartz-rocks, which, though 
so dry and hard, are rendered perfectly beautiful by the 
Usnea melaa^antha, forming a mimic forest, accompanied by 
other foliaceous and crustaceous Lichens, ^ Uranie Bay^ is 
of sand, with sand-hills at the back, like the Denes of Yar- 
mouth, in Norfolk ; among these grows a fine Grass, with 
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two beautiful Senecios, and large patches of a Tortula, like 
ruralis. It was among these hills that Freycinet encamped 
his crew, and a sketch, which I have copied from one that was 
done at the time by an English sailor of the party, and which 
belongs to the Governor here, represents the scene. In 
Weddell^s Voyage you will find some particulars of this 
disaster. The sand is of the purest snowy white, against 
which the sea appears of a brilliant blue. Large beds of 
Kelp cover the rocks outside, and have now hidden the wreck 
of the ^ Uranie^ of which no sign appears, but some copper 
and a few iron watercasks on the beach. 

*^At the back of the sand-hills are several pools of water, in 
which I gathered Gaudichaud^s lAmosella and Myriophyllum ; 
but though I have been hunting ever since I came here for 
the Azolla^ in similar situations, not a trace of it has met my 
eyes. On the beach lie huge trunks of Sea-weeds^ perhaps 
the D'Urvillea^ branched like a tree; sometimes a foot in 
diameter, and often 12-14 feet long. A horizontal section of 
the stem presents oval concentric rings, answering to succes- 
sive periods of its growth. These rings are composed of cells, 
containing a viscid fluid, which evaporates as the trunks dry 
np, till these, shrinking excessively, become harder than horn. 
It is singular that the Usnea^ perhaps the largest form among 
LichenSj presents a still more striking analogy to exogenoits 
i^egetation ; so remarkable that I think it must be noticed 
somewhere. A horizonal section of any of its stems or 
larger bnmches, exhibits a distinct cortical layer, of a yellow 
colour, and coriaceous consistency, loosely attached to an 
inner corky layer, which sends medullary rays through a hard 
red horny axis, to meet a central corky pith. Except that 
these layers are all separate forms of cellular tissue, they are, 
in every respect, analogous to the Barky Woody and Pith of a 
tree. I think that the red homy tissue expands over the 
ewcipulus of the thallus, and gives ofi" the peridia.^' 

The most interesting and useful vegetable production of 
the Falklands is undoubtedly the Tussack Grass ; a name evi- 
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dently given to it^ from the immense tufts or tussacks formed 
by the plant ; nor^ indeed, is the appellation wholly restricted 
to this valuable esculent grass, but it is also applied to a 
species of Care^ (C trifida of Cavanilles), which grows in a 
similar manner; a circumstance which gave rise to an im- 
portant error : for specimens of the Tussock Sedge were put 
into the hands of the Botanist, that a description might 
be forwarded to the Colonial Ofl&ce, and accordingly a des- 
cription of the Sedffej which, indeed, in its young slate, is 
eaten by the cattle, was transmitted instead of the grass. 
The error was quickly detected, and, at the Governor's re- 
quest, a full account, with a drawing and corresponding 
specimens, were received at the Colonial 0£Bice, and these 
have been obligingly placed in my hands, that they may 
be added to this brief notice of the botanical results of 
the expedition, A correct acquaintance with this Greiss 
is the more important, because, as is well known, the 
great value of the Falklands to Britain arises from the vast 
numbers of cattle, (sprung from the original stock left many 
years ago by the Spaniards) which feed and fatten there, and 
with which, vessels touching at those islands can be readily 
supplied. Also, because the nature of the soil and climate 
producing this grass gives every reason to believe that the 
shores of a vast extent of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
would suit it equally well; more especially the Western 
coasts of the two latter countries. Indeed, public curiosity 
has already been strongly excited at home upon this topic by 
the mere newspaper reports, to a degree which is perhaps 
only known to the writer of this article, who, from the deep 
interest he naturally feels in all that concerns the Natural 
History results of this expedition, and from his connexion 
with the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, has been over- 
whelmed with applications for seeds and plants of Tussack 
Grass, from the proprietors of unprofitable sandy and peaty 
soils throughout the British Dominions. To all, his answer 
has been, that, as yet, no living plants or seeds have reached 
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Europe, which is, unfortunately, the fact. Already, too, 
from the best sources, a very excellent account, with a plate 
representing the tufts of this grass, has appeared in the Gar- 
dener's Chronicle for March 4, 1843; a work so deservedly 
encouraged, that, through its medium, the Tussack Grass is, 
by name and general aspect, rendered familiar to almost 
every one. 

Pemetty, who, as above stated, accompanied Bougainville 
in the French ship. La Boudev^e^ in 1766, would seem not to 
have fallen in with the finer tufts of this grass ; if indeed it 
be not the Carex trifida of which he says, *^ We were half a 
league distant from two flat islands, which, at first view, ap- 
peared as if covered with small copse- wood; but, as we 
afterwards discovered on landing, it was but tall BuUrushes 
or Cornflags ; they grow, each of them, about 2^ feet high, 
and afterwards shoot out a tuft of green leaves, to nearly as 
much height more.'' 

Bougainville's own notice of the plant is far more correct : 
^^All the sea-coast and islands are covered with a plant, 
which has been erroneously termed a Cornflag ; it is, how- 
ever, a species of grass, of the most beautiful green colour, 
and growing to a height of 6 feet. It forms a hiding place 
for the sea-lions and sea-wolves, and served as a shelter to 
ourselves during our wanderings. A house may be formed 
of it in a very short space of time ; the inclined stems, when 
fastened together, serving as a roof, while the dried straw 
makes a tolerably good bed.. With this plant we also 
thatched our dwellings. The root is sweet and nutritious 
and preferred by beasts to any other food.*' 

The Botanist, M. Gaudichaud, who accompanied Frey- 
cinet in his Voyage round the World, after enumerating the 
remarkable plants of the Falkland Islands, thus speaks of the 
Tiissack Grass. ** Finally, there is one production of still 
higher interest, because it furnishes abundance of nourishing 
food all the year round, and this is the great Grass, Festuca 
flabellatay which covers two thirds of the Isle of Penguins, 

E 
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and the other islets in the French Bay, and moreover, ac- 
cording to the statement of M. Ome^ may be seen in equal 
profusion on the shores of all the Falklands. The plant 
grows from 4 to 6 feet high, its leaves are sheathing and 
compressed. The inner portion of the stem, to the height of 
5 or 6 indies above the root, is white and soft, crisp, agree- 
ably flavoured, somewhat resembling Filberds, and very 
wholesome. This substance consists of the inmost sheathing 
bdtses df the central leaves and stalks closely compressed, and 
^enlcased within each other. The taste is perhaps most like 
^li^fj^f the highly esteemed Mountain Cabbage Palm.*' 
"'^■^ Mr. Wright brought home a similar account of the 7usmck 
1^0^, and assured us that its young shoots are boiled and 
f<ldtt€6]1 'tike asparagus. He also showed us specimens and a 
*ir$iwmg of the tufts of this Grass, as they appear in the small 
'jt^lets. From this drawing the woodcut was made for ^tbe 
^(Srordener^s Chronicle^ and the editor of that work has had the 
kindness to place the block in our hands, to be used on the 
' ]^^ent occasion. By far, however, the most interesting ac-^ 
♦fJount of the Thssack Grass is that given in the Report above- 
weDtioned, which was sent by the Governor, Lieut. B. C. 
^MdOdy, R. E., to the Colonial Office. 

/O f^Ihmng several long rides,^* he says, " into the country, 
iihave always found the Tussack flourishing most vigorously 
(itliSpdts eitposed to the sea,* and on soil unfit for any o&er 
'^Itot, Ti2. the rankest peat-bog, black or red. It is singular 
ixJ observe the beaten footpaths of the wild cattle and horses, 
ttnarkied like a foot-track across fields in England ; extending 
vfbr miles over barren moor-land,t and always terminating in 
'some point or peninsula, covered with this favourite foddi^; 
-a^mid which one is almost certain to meet with solitary, old 
^4)Ulls, or perhaps a herd of cattle j very likely a troop of wild 

♦ "The ^ild west coast of Ireland would exactly iuit this grass." 
t "The poor soil, above described, cot^rs alKnit one fourth of the^Mur- 
face of the country and is the worst of all, as to herbage." 
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horses, just trotting off as they scent the coining stranger 
from afar. To cultivate the Tussack GraaSj I should recom- 
mend that its seed be sown in patches, just below the surface 
of the earth, and at distances of about 2 feet apart; it must 
afterwards be weeded out, for it grows very luxuriantly, fre- 
quently attaining a height of 6 or 7 feet. It should not be 
grazed, but cut and reaped in bundles. If cut, it quickly 
43hoots up again, but is much injured by grazing ;;^ifo^n all 
animals, especially pigs, tear it up to get at the swe^lb nlMi&ir- 
flavoured roots. I have not tried how it woioldc^ ^jifdi^bj^ 
if made into hay, but cattle will eat the diry^tb^^b^i^^ 
roof of a house in winter ; their preference to :Tyi9B^kiQt(iS8 
being so great that they scent it a con3iderAble dis46tfiQi^i^ 
use ev^ effort to get at it. Some bundle^ wjliiichi)|td\iii^f^ 
stacked in the yard at the back of Government £hHi|fb[/^¥i6 
quickly detected, and the cattle from the village > made, ^ST^I^ 
n^ht, repeated attempts to reach them^ which oaeaM^iiidd 
great trouble to the sentry upon duty,'' • ^r.-wAnn? 

■> The same Report contains also Dr. Hooker!^ rdeaoitiption 
of the TiASsack^ which I here transcribe, and to wbicih lib^ve 
likewise added a figure and analysis, also sent h<>m6^>iby:)lbe 
same Botanist. Dr. Hooker speaks of it undet thea^mft^f 
Festuca flabeUatay and it is certainly the plaat aQrii;^4)ed by 
Lamarck, (who described it from Commer;SonrSs>speiiiis^n8, 
gathered by the latter Voyager in the Straits of 2^i^$^§nf^) 
and of the French Naturalists ; but he correctly referiir^^^ 
tile genus DactyliSf and suggests that it may probablypbe ^ 
Dactylis^ caspitosa of Forster. A comparison wlth^.1^iQ|i- 
ginal {dants, though very indifferent specimens, depojatited^y 
Forster in the Banksian Herbarium, prove that Djr* Hooker 
is quite right in this idea. Forster found the pla^t grqi;ii;iiig 
on New Year's Island, Dear Staten Land, and says of itithfit 
the Magelhaenic Shag^ {Pelicanus MaffelhaenicitSy) commonly 
builds its nest upo^, (he top of the great tufted bases of this 
pkmt, which are o&m turo^ feet, high* ^ ^ 

E 2 
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Dagttlib CiSSPi*rosA, 



Panicula spiciformi densa interrupta valde compressay 
locustis breyissime pedicellatis late ovatis 4-floris^ glumis 
subsequalibus, palea inferiore puberula apice bifida breviter 
aristata, culmis validis compressis foliisque longissimis d is 
tichis glaberrimis. 

Dactylis csespitosa. Forster in Comment GoeiL 9. p. 22. 
Willd. Sp. PL v.l.p. 407. 

Festuca csespitosa. Rcem. and Schult. Syst. Feget. v. 2. p. 
732. Kunth, Agrosiogr. p. 408. 

Festuca fiabellata. Lam. Encycl. Bat. t. 2. p. 462. Gaud, m 
Ann^de$ Sc. Nat. v. 5. p. 100., and in Freyc. Voy. Bot. p^^ 
409. p*Urv. in Mem. Soc. Linn. v. 5. p. 603., and in Duper-, 
rey Voy. Bot.p. 36. 

Hab. New Year's Island, Staten Land, Forster. Straits . 
of Magelhaens, Commerson. Hermite Island, CapeHorn^J«^ 
D. Hooker. Falkland Islands, in the neighbourhood of the ^ 
sea, on peaty, rocky and sandy soil, very abundant :— oiot 
seen inland. 

.This remarkable Grass is perennial, and forms, with its 
dens^]y matted roots, crowded but isolated hillocks, or 
tumuli^ 3-6 feet in height, and 3 or 4 feet in diameter, from 
which the leaves and stems spring. Roots fibrous, the fibres ,, 
vejry tortuose. StemSj or culms, numerous, rising from the 
hillocks, erect, branched or divided only at the base^ 3-4 
feet long, smooth, compressed, leafy, pale yellow, abounding 
in saccharine matter, and when young, esculent, even for 
man. Leaves, the lower ones very long, not unfirequently 5 to 
7 feet, exceeding the length of the stem, 1 inch broad at the 
base, and gradually tapering to an acuminated point, the upper 
side is channelled from the involute margins, from above the 
middle they are curved downwards, or are even pendent; the 
stem-leaves are gradually shorter upwards, erect, the sides 
involute, their colour a pale glaucous green. The sheaths 
are, like the stem, compressed, smooth, striated, cleft at 
the top ; the ligule very thin and membranaceous, rounded. 
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or a little longer than broad* Panicle a span or more long, 
dense, so much so as to form a slightly interrupted (not 
continuous) spike, l|-2 inches broad, compressed, ob- 
tuse ; — ^the branches short, erect ; the rachis angled. Spikelet 
(or Locusta) composed of 3-4 florets, of a pale yellow-green 
colour. The calycine glumes are lanceolate, acuminate, longer 
than the spike of flowers, slightly keeled, shortly ciliated on 
the back, 3| lines long, the margins a little involute, and as 
well as the apex, membranous and transparent, the superipr 
one a little longer than the other, 3-nerved, the nerves cili- 
ated. The lower glume or palea of the corolla is ovate, con- 
cave, compressed, sharply keeled, bluntly trifid at the apex, 
with the middle one of the three teeth the longest and some- 
what incurved and awl-shaped, 5-nerved: the lateral nerves 
above evanescent, the margins scariose, the keel aiid lierv^ii' 
ciliated ; the upper one much shorter than the lower, ^nd 
with a double keel, 2-nerved, emarginate at the apex, ex^^pt' 
the nerves, which are ciliated and green. Hypogyrums scales 
2, broadly obovate, obliquely 2-lobed, the lobes ovate, acute,' 
their margins laciniated, they are membranous, transparent, 
and only a little shorter than the ovary. Stamens 3. 
Anthers pale yellow. O&aTy nearly ovate, glabrous. Styles' 
elongated, approximate at the base. Stigmas plumose, 
lax. Caryqpsisy or fruU, elongato-ovate, or almost cylin-^ 
drical, slightly trigonous, of a pale yellow colour, aiid^ 
smooth.** 

References to the plate, and analysis of Dacty lis aespitosd.' 
Fig. 1. spikelet of flowers, /. 2. single flower, /.3. Stamens, 
pistil and hypogynous scales, /• 4. one of the hypogynous 
scales^ /. 5. pollen-granules : — more or less magnified. 

The opinion of the writer of the foregoing description is, 
that with proper attention to its propagation and locality 
near the coast, and preservation from being entirely eaten 
down where it already abounds, the Tussack Grass would, 
alone, yield abundant pasturage to as many cattle as there 
is ever likely to be a demand for on the Falklands. 

The same writer prodeeds to inform us that the immense 
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abundance and luxuriant growth of this Grass, render it quite 
a striking feature in the landscape. The roots form great 
balls, which even rise 5 or 6 feet above the ground, and the 
long leaves, springing A-oai the culms, hang down all round 
in the moat graceful manner. The heaps or "tnssacks^ grow 
generally ^>art, bat within a few feet of each other, the in- 
termediate space of ground being qiute bare of .Tcgetation, 
so tliat in walking among them, you are periacHy hidden from 
I'i^v, and the whtde Tussac/c ground fonas « complflto laby- 
fiDtb. (See the ad/omhiff Jt'ood-CutJ. 

The experiment of cultivating this valuable Grass prannsed 
tu answer well tn the Falkiands ; where, in the Gorcnuir's 
garden, it vas coming up strongly from seed, drilled in nnre, 
like Tumeps. It must, however, be taken into fxmndecmtiad, 
tl^t far Tuasafk to thrive in this country, the plant mint to 
far change its habits of the Southern Hendsfdiere, u t> tftfiflA 
that our winter is its summer, and vice-versft. ^V 

D'C rviUe aays that the Penguius build their DMtl '^MU 
hatch their yuong beneath the shady tufU of this gnu. ^^■■; 

Th« tame dcapatch to the Colonial OfBc^ in wfaMAiiAe 
above dflsotiptian is ^ves, contains also a letter ftern tlie . 
botanist of tlie Antarctic Expeditiou to the governor, in ^^db . 
another grass, amtnig tiie many valuable Gromuiaa which the 
Falkiands produce, is particularly noticed. This is of scarcely 
inferior importance to the Ttttaack, and being much more 
universally difinsed over the islands, it must be fiir less par^ 
ticular as to soil and situation. It is a kind oi Fe»evt-Graas, 
the Fesiuca Alopecttrut of S'Urrille [Anmdo Altpecitrua, 
Gaudichaud). In the Report presented to Govt. Moody by 
the botanist, and transmitted to Lord Stanley, it ia stated : 
" Another grass, however, of far more eztenuve distribution 
than the Tussaci, scarcely yields to it in nutritious qualities. 
It covers every peat-bog with a dense and rich clothing of 
green in summer, and a pale yellow, good hay during the 
winter season. This hay, though formed by nature without 
the operation of mowing and drying, keeps those cattle 
which have not access to the 7\i8saek in excellcDt condition. 
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as was proved by the beef with which our hunting parties 
supplied, for four months, the Discovery Ships. No bog, 
however rank, seems too bad for this plant to luxuriate upon, 
and as was observed during a surveying excursion which had 
been made to Port William, although the soil on the Quartz 
districts was very unprolific in many good grasses which 
flourish on the clay- slate, and was, generally speaking, of the 
worst description, still this Fescue-Grass did not appear to 
be affected by the difference, nor did the cattle fail to eat 
down large tracts of such pasturage. 

" The numerous troops of horses, too on the flanks of the 
Wickham heights, can procure little other fodder; while 
those, of Mount Lowe and Mount Vemet must depend upon 
it entirely. Should the Tu&sack disappear from any part of 
^ Falklands where stall-fed cattle are kept, it might be 
advisable to treat this Fescue GrasSy as hay in England ; by 
which process its nutritious qualities would, doubtless, be 
much better secured to the animals during winter, than by 
suffering the leaves gradually to wither, and not gathering 
them till nature has evaporated all the juices. For sheep it 
might also answer well, when converted into hay, though it 
seems likely that the wet nature of this grass, together with 
the damp situations where it grows, would prevent these 
creatures from thriving upon it, if restricted to such diet; 
and at all events, newly imported flocks should not be sud- 
denly removed from dry food to what is of so very succulent 
a nature.'^ 

The Governor states in another despatch to the Colonial 
OflSce, that two Americans who wandered upon West Falk- 
land for fourteen months, lived upon the roots (probably the 
young shoots from among the roots) daily, and formed their 
huts of the cushion-like base, rolling one to the small door- 
way or opening when night came on. 

The species of Phsenogamic plants that came under the 
notice of the Botanist during the winter-months spent at 
the Falklands, are thus enumerated in his letter; the names 
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being, of course, subject to future revision. The numbers 
correspond with those in the collection. 

1. HierocJdoe {Melica MageUanica^ Des Rouss.) 2. Agrostisj 
3. Aira. 4. Gunnera Magellanica (G. Falklandica, Hooker, Ic. 
Plant, t. 489, 490). The embryo has a superior radicle in a 
pendant seed. 5. PoriulaceotLS plant, Colobanthus, Bartling 
and Endlicher, closely allied to Spergula apetala of Labillar- 
diere from Van Diemen's Land. 6. A magnificent CareXy 
the " false Tussack" of the Falklands, probably C. trifida of 
Cavanilles. 7« Trisetum ? 8. Gaimarda australis^ the natu- 
ral order very doubtful. 9. Triticum. 10. Arundo Alqpe* 
curus? \\. Agrostis. 12. Ditto. 13. Ditto. 14. Poa. 15. 
Festuca. 16. Ditto. 17. Ditto. 18. Agrostis. 19. Festuca. 
20. Agrostis. 21. Empetrum rubrumy " Diddie-Dee" of the 
colonists. 22. Calliaiene marginata. 23. Arbuttis (perhaps 
rather a GaultheriaJ microphylla? 24. Nanodea muscosa. 
25. Myrttis Nummulariay used as tea. 26. Crudfera. 27* 
Cardamine glacialiSy D.C. 28. Arabis Maclovianay of the 
Ic. Plant, t. 498 {Brassica, Gaudich.). 29. Pemeitia empe^ 
trifoUa. 30. Atriplea^. 31. Ranunculus. 32. Statice caspi- 
tosa, Poir. 33. A plant unknown to me, but found also in 
Kerguelen's Island. 34. A singular umbelliferous plant, 
having the fructification of Hydrocotyle, but with fistulose 
leaves.^ 35. Caltha sagittata. 86. RanunctUus hydropMlus. 
37* B" bitematus. 38. Stellaria debilis. Gaud. 39. Speci- 
mens of Myriophyllumy showing that M. elatinoides and M. 
ternatum are one and the same. 40. Bulliarda moschatay 
Gaud. 41. A Scleranthaceous plant {Mniarum biflorum). 42. 
ChUiotrickum amelloidesy Cass. (Ic. Plant, t. 485). 43. Ho^ 
moianthus echinulatus (Ic. Plant, t. 491.). 44. Abrotanella 
emarginata. 45. Ndssauvia Gaudichavdii. 46. N. serpens. 

* Probably a species of Crantzia, Nuttall, of North America, and iden- 
tical with C. attenuata from Buenos Ayres (Hooker and Am. in Contri- 
butions to a Flora of South America. — See Hooker, Bot. Misc. vol. 3, 
p. 346). I possess a third and very distinct species, from the Andes of 
Quito, sent by Dr. W. Jameson. 
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4pj8eneeio vulgaris. 48. 8. eandieans. 49. Chabr(ea graveo- 

lem. 50. Aster Vahlii (Ic. Plant !• 486). 51. Macrnrhyn- 

chus? pumUuSj DC. 52. Tarawacum. 53. Chevreulia lyco^ 

podioides. 54. CampositaP 55. Baccharis S-dentata. 56. 

CrnaphaUum affine. 57* Senedo litiaraliSf var. lunatus. 58. 

Azwella hfcapodioides, G^ud. 59. A. filamentosa? (not of 

Lamarck, nor of Ic. Plant, t. 591). 60. Bokuv glebaria (Ic 

I^jitait.)t. 492). 61. Catdasia, probably AzoreUa daucoides of 

li^UnSie I hvtJk^tnxe Caldasia. 62. Celeri (Apiumgraveolens). 

63. ^^AjirTHydrocotyloid plant, perhaps AzoreUa RammctUue^ 

jyihrthiA64i'Rubus geoides (Ic. Plant, t. 495). 65. Vertmiea 

seipyBifoifaJ but the stem furnished with minute hooked 

jmhttsotnoQk 66.CaUAa(gopendiculata. 67* Gentiana Magel^ 

Uamak o '68; Calceolaria FothergilUi. 69. Oxalis ermeaphyUa^ 

(IOiiF}..t. 449) ; this is an esculent, its foliage, as that of (k-^ 

cmM^a £rom Chili, makes excellent tarts and jellies. 72. Xt^^- 

i&relki? 73* BumeJif, perlu^ Acetosella. 74. A highly ca* 

riousvand I think new genus of Cructfera, with long funiculi 

Uk'^^e^MOtia. TS.QuwMra (vid. No. 4). 76. Viola maculatm 

(Ick(;Pks<l. 499). 7T*Aeana adscendens. JS. Nerieriade-f 

ptwmOiijhut very different from the Bay of Islands' jdaot.' 

7^4r Galium, tr^dum f 80. Primula^ not distinguishable froitf 

Hv/wffiwsa.:, Qi* Pratia rqtens. 82. Lysimackia, probably 

tui^efms^D^JJry. (lo. PL t. 536) ; but this, again, is possibly 

toiEivtieajdy allied to Anagallis. 83. Acana lucida^ var. pilosa* 

^pjSagifkai near £>. procumbens. 85. Arenaria media. 86«' 

C^asiium viscosum. 87* C. lineare, of Gaudichaud, if not of 

Sersooa^ but too dose to C. arvense. 88. Stelktria mediae 

89. Poa annua. 90. Carea^. 91. Ditto. 92. Ditto. 93/ 

Oreobolus obiusangulus. 94. Juncus grandiflorus ; the sdli- 

tary-flowered species should form a separate group, (this is 

Marsippospermum of Desiraux, and Hook. Ic. Pi. t. 533). 95^ 

J.Jdagellamcus. 96. J. Scheuchzerimdes. 97* Luzula Alope* 

curus. 98. Sisyrinckium filifolium. 91^ CMorma? 100; 

Ekocharis. 101. Ditto. 102. AstetoArpmula. 103. Poa* 

104. Tussaek, {Dactytts ctespUosa^Font^^ 105« Onaphalium 

consanguineum. 
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^^ As the ships remained a few days at the Falkland Islands^ > 
after their return from Cape Horn, it is to be presumed thai^' 
furtiier additions were made to the collecdony since tfa^ early o 
summer was approaching; indeed, the botanist say Syon:4>iie 
occasion : ^ I this morning took off my hat to the first flow<^ 
ering specimens of Viola maculata and Caleeoktria Father^ 

We have now only briefly to notice the botaii^tid #e£iidil(I 
contained in the latest and very recent intelMgcnbe tblnUfeifi 
been received from the /^Elrebus and T^rfor^^viUinnfy«&(> 
voyage, made from the Falkland Islands' tx»>lBtic)Mar1nUV 
Cov^ Hermite Island, which lies westward^f Giq^\]SQt^% 
wUoh i30ted promontory they conse^piently kdd toidodtdc^i; 
na#'xfiyr the second time, in order to attakivit^a) 'Sj^ihe nottt^^ 
nflist^ indeed, this visit could not fieiil to be hailedl^Ui*^ctii} 
UifeivVpIieasure ; for, although situated in a higher^' or ^tfiOMiv> 
soQthem latitude than the Falkland Idandd (nearly 56^Hif^^ 
south latitude), or, indeed, than any spot^ yet explorettisy^e'^ 
expedition, possessing aught of vegetable Ufe ; yet itwvs'^tt^ 
aseerfcained to be a forest land, and that this forest Wad^ibom^) 
posed, of two species of little known, yet faighlyiJbeiavttfoH 
Beeoh^ireeg, the one having deciduous and the^^otbei!\^>eVelf^v 
green £[riiage« A third and still more interesting WQtgfdeii!^ 
tiee^fer a tree it may be called, seeing that it atJaiiswlH^ht)^ 
of 40 to 50 feet), is the once celebrated WbU&^sBarhfiii>Pi^ 
mys Winteri of Forster). By its first discoverem, its^ >vi)^^ 
were highly vaunted; but soon the bark of CfamsdSiErift^n^vb^il^^ 
much more easily procured, was substituted fordt^ a«i!<i'iycih 
antarctic Drimys is now unknown in the practice of physic* ^^^' 

iWo accompUsh this voyage, the ships, with a portion of tilK 
offieets, left Berkeley, Sound on the 6th of September^ tiie* 
spring erf* these sotitbem kilitudes, and arrived at their plad^ 
of destination on the 21at of the same month. Hermite Isllritlc^ 
maybe considered the most southerly spot on the globe whei^ 
any thing like arboi^soezit' vegetation is to be found ; and tbi^^ 
cireumstance is perh^iattributaUe to die proximity of the 
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island, through the mediam of Tierra del Faego, to the south- 
ern extremity of the continent of America, which abounds in 
forests, the seeds from which may have been carried by 
birds, or wafted by winds and waters. The particulars of 
die peculiar productions of this country have not yet been 
transmitted ; for the latest accounts were written soon after 
the return of the ** Erebus and Terror'' to the Falklands, on 
the 13th of November, and the time destined to examining 
and determining the specimens was during the ensuing third 
voyage to the ice ; but the following hasty list of the phaeno- 
^raioos plants, gathered during their brief stay, has been 
communicated. 

*^ 1. Misodendronpunctulatumy Banks; but the character of the 
fructification is at variance with that of Poppig in Endlicher's 
Geaenu 2. A most curious little saxifrageoua-lookinff piani 
and with the habit of S. bryoides ; the leaves are singulariy 
Ucuspidate, the fruit is superior, 2-celled and has two styles ; 
yet it does not look like the capsule of a Saxifrage. 3. Sia- 
tice^ on the hills, where the snow has just lefib the ground. 
4. Scleranthea ? probably a Mnia/rum* 5. Pemettia^ which 
ascends to the tops of the hills, 1750 feet. 7* Something 
quite new to me, not found in flower, but it has since shown 
blossoms in the Ward's case, — not yet examined. 8. Azoretta* 
sJCcffnposita P 10. Abrotanella, II. Azarella lycopodioides. 
12. Fe$tuca. 13. Empetrum rubrtm^ 14. Carex^ very smalL 
15. CalthOy or an allied genus, near C. appen^ticidata *, the 
leaves 2-lobed, lobes incurved and conduplicate, and fringed 
at the margin, reminding me of the leaves of Diofuea ;^ there 

* Id my Herbarium are specimens of this plant from Forster^B Coilec* 
tion, given me under the name of " Oralis Moffellanica" Forst. Imper- 
fect as is the description of 0. MageUanica, it is quite impossible it can 
apply to this plant, which belongs to the same group of Callha as C appeu" 
diculata and sagiilala, so far as the appendages to the leaves are concerned ; 
but these leaves are, otherwise, highly curious. The plant appears to 
grow in dense tufts, 2-3 inches high, thickly clothed with leaves and 
sheathed by the exceedingly large membranaceous stipules, twoorthiee 
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are, besides, the name little ear-like appendages at the baae^ 
16. Misodendron, in flower, different from No. 1, having three 
stamens instead of two. 17* CaUha appendiculaia. IB. Our 
poor friend Menmes'* * Viola Edentata/ 19. Several forms 
of Jrbutus (Pernettia) mucronata^ for it is a very variable 
plant. 20.AzoreUa. 2\. Oreobolmobiusangubis. 22^ Veto* 
nica decu9sata. 23. Gunnera, the same as the Falkland 
Island species (G. Fattfamftca, Ic. Plant, t. 489, 490). 1I4* 
Myrtus Nummularia. 25. Juncus, 26. Si9yrinc/dum? >T9Xji 

times the size of the leaf itself; they are petiolated, and at fiial'Sigk^^ 
might be taken for the closed leaves of Dionaa J being orbici4fuVr9/^9)|^ 
deeply cut into two parallel lobes, which are fringed at the n^n^s, a|^ 
folded the one upon the other, exactly as in the well-known FTv-TVap of 
Anieiica. On Uiese lobes being forced back, however, they are JfbtmdW 
enclose the two carious appendages of the base (like those of dalthii^i^^fi^ 
difiukia. See Delessert's Icones, v. 1, t. 43. and C »mgitMa. Set ik»e. 
vanities' Icones, t. 414), notwithstanding that these lobes are th^ts^lv^) 
almost as large as the leaves ; so that, when opened, ^ ifS^Q^ ^^fl^j 
reality 4-lobed, the lesser ones closely applied or folded upon the face of*, 
the lai-ger ones^ and these two folded again laterally upon themselves! 
The smaller lobes, or appendages, as well as the larger ones, kr^ e^iilly*^' 
beautifully ciliated, and the inner faces of all are, besides, conaawe* an A 
minutely papillose. I shall propose for this plant the nam* of i • . . . ; 

CaUha (Psychrophila, DC.) dioneatfolia; minvta, densi^sime cae^ijfiSf^^i 
ramosa, foliis petiolatis orbiculatis carnosis bilobis lobis couduplicatis ^- 
pendiculisque appressis pulcherrime setoso-ciliatis intusque miniitimiiDoe 
papillosis, stipulis membranaceis masimis, pedunculo uniflordvht jroNb^ 
longiore, sepalis 5 ovato-oblongis, staminibus 5-9» ovariis sab-S; « ^ '■' \ 

Hab. Tierra del Fuego, Fonter, Hermite Island, at the southern axtr^K. i 
mity of Tierra del Fuego, J, D, Hooker. 

* It was only on returning to the Falklands from Ce^ Horn, and just 
previously to writing the above, that Dr. Hooker had received intelligence 
of the death of his venerable friend Mr. Menzies, for whom he, in common 
with all those who knew his worth, entertained a great affection. Many 
notices of the stations of rare plants in distant regions did Mn 
Menzies give to our young botanist before his embarkation, and the newa 
of the decease of such a friend could not fail to touch him deeply, whiiv 
traversing seas which had been visited by that amiable roan fifty 
years before, when on his voyage round the globe with Capt. Van« 
couver. , 
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small and curiotia^ with singularly compressed fruit.*" ' 27* 
C^lobanihusf 28. Plantago. 29. Deckktaus Beech {Fagw 
Antarctica of the London Journal of Botany, v. 1, t. 6), fl. $ . 
dO. Ae^ma. Z\. Vafiety of CaUha sagittata. 32. Cerastium. 
^. Primulay probably identical with that which is fcund in 
the Falkland Islands, 34. JuncvM firandiflorus^ 35. Grwni- 
hecu ' 36. Drimys Winteri ; the wood of this tree has a glan- 
dtllfirttssn^ as in the Pines, and the genus TasmamAa. 37* 
Bifieris iiktfoiki), 38. Berberis (with foliage quite entire, as 
in^B. mkr^flik^la, Forst., but verrucose flowers, like those of 
j9^,^^/ia^M 39i^ jB!j)ca22oma «^rrato (Ic. Hant. t. 540). 4a 
lS^E^Miffiit^^4l. BiUUarda. 42. Ericacea, but undetermioed^ 
baibtt like Pitnettia, but fhdt a dry capsule, and the esdyx 
^oUy infenor and not in the least fleshy. 44. DonatiaJklth' 
fdkoiifih^ 4$. Pemeiiia. 46. Composita. 47* Nenodeamia* 
^dicLt 4S. ^md 49. Cwnpomf(e. 50. ThaUctrum f 51. Fagui 
FifnUri (London Journal of Botany, v. 2, t. 8) ¥ • Probably 
ll^oD(g the specimens there may exist the F. betul&ides'it 
Mirber (M^m- du Mus. d'Hist. Nat v. 14, p. 469, t. 25, Pl^fe 
ib text, and F. dubia, Mirb. in the same work, and vol. PL 471^ 
^^, bi^text, PI, 7 ; which that author himself believes to^te 
Ohly^^a ^^t^ety of F. hetuhidea, and there is good reason ^to 
believe this is identical with the F. Forsteri, or Betula AntarC" 
/ica, Forst.). 52. — ?. 53. Hanunculm bitematits. 54. Pi«- 
^^^2^^r6ne specimen only with fruit, and a withered corolla 
iipS^'h^ 55. Leptinella? 56. Galium. 5*J. Oxalis. 58. 
JDtiiserd.' 59. Cardamine. 60. Apium. 61. Chiliotrichufh. 
"Gi. AzareUa filamentosa. 63. Pratia? 64. Aaena? Q5. 
GiiiMra. 6Q. Cineraria leucantha ? 67- Cineraria ? '^' eh. 
TussacJc [Dactylis caspiiosa) in full flower. 69. Ora^^Sn^ 
70. Undnia. Ji. to 76. Difierent Grasses, with only the 
withered remains of last season's flowers. 77« Torresid. yiR. 
THticum. 79. Gaimarda Australia. SOiAslelin pumela. 'Si. 
Tetrtmcmm Magellanicum (Ic. Plant.- h^^34). 82. Oredbdl^. 

8S. CaWuvene. 84. Juncus. ' ^ '/^ > _i 

- ■ . . , - , ',> ^^. .-.,.. ... ,-. _„ ' 

* This was found by Mr. Wrigtit in the FaOdand Islands. 
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^^Hie Cryptogamim are fior more nnmerous, and I have 
paid particular attention to these, because others Naturalists 
can collect pheenogamous plants, while few will be disposed 
to devote that minute attention necessary for the investigiH 
tion of this Class. It has been an object with me to gather 
as many species as possible of each Natural Order, being est 
tremely anxious to ascertain the proportion which the Nataral 
Orders bear to each other in their respective Antarctic kingi?. 
tudes, and to each other in their own localities Vftd! aviofttleir 
of primary importance in the elucidation of Botankftl jSeot 
graphy, and as evincing the effects of climate. upon^^i^vY^gd^ 
table Kingdom, several of the tabular results I hai^^^jihMdijr 
hastily drawn out show a delightful accordant) aM .ikl^J 
kiiow of any result of this expedition which^ha«gi^en itiOite 
much pleasure as to find how beautifully certain group»^]^ 
in the scale as we proceed south, proving the acoumoy o£^tbe 
karoed Mr. Brown's views. As we advance in th^ Antarolte 
Regions, Fungi disappear and lAchens incre^^se. Axnoie^^.tbt 
Mosses the Pleurocarpi diminish in proportion to the «4fyl^ 
carpi; as does the relative number of Pkm^^rp{^wh\^ 
bear fruit, to those which are barren; Cyperace^jifi^r^pf^^ 
and Dicotyledones bear a smaller proportion tQ(tiiM3 M^r 
coiyledonesJ' <an a/^iljci 

Our latest tidings of the Antarctic Expedition ^er^j^s^^ 
the Falkland Islands, Nov. 30th ; about a fortn^ht |a%f,i({» 
return from Hermite Island, and on the point of ^pro^e^^^^J^ 
as was expected, again to the south, in WeddeU's {track; 
there, we trust, to visit some of the New South Shet]^4 
grpqpi where a Grass {Aira Antarctica) published by ui^ in 
the ^^ Icones Plantarum,'' was found, and which is perhaps 
the most southern pbjsenogamic plant yet known to U3f 
Previous^ however^ to the,. departure of the ^^ Erebus'* a»(i 
** Tenor," two v€^y, larg^ l^ardian cases were despatched tp 
the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew, filled with plants, t^ 
one the productions of Hermite Island, Cape Horn; the 
other containing the plants 6^ the Falkland Islands, which 
latter was filled by the kindness of Mr. Lyall of the " Terror.*' 
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The boxes encountered a most stonny passage, bat it is 
inth infinite pleasure I can state that sereral of the most 
interesting among the plants have Bmred in good condition, 
and bid £ur to prove great acquisitions to our Gardens, and 
I trust I may sa j to our Forest Scenery ; for among those 
that have reached their destination in the best state, are 
healthy young trees of the beautiful Evergreen Beech {Foffus 
Forsteri), the Deciduous Beech {Fagia Antarctica), and the 
Winter's Bark {Thimya Winteri). So far as I know^ the two 
first of these have never been introduced alive to this coun- 
try, before ; while the latter is so rare that^ I believe, pre- 
vious to the present importation, the only plant of Winter's 
Bark that existed in Europe, is the fine specimen, 12-14 feet 
high, in the Royal Botanic Grardens of Kew. Now, all these 
and several herbaceous plants in the Ck)llections, such as the 
Gunnera Falklandicaj Caltha appendicuiaiay Berberis iUcifoHa 
with its fine holly-like leaves, as the name imparts, and with 
flowers larger than those of any known species of the Genus, 
Pemettiaf Lomaria Magellantca, Asplemum Magellanicum, ^c. 
promise to do well. Many other plants had been placed in 
the Cases, but did not survive the voyage : as young plants 
of the Tvssacky a great number of the fine Mosses and Jun- 
germannuB of Tierra del Fuego, especially the noble Polyiri- 
chum dendroideum ; these all perished. Already the dupli- 
cate Uving specimens are dispersed, far and wide, among the 
many friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, and every exer- 
tion will be used by the recipients, and by ourselves; to 
increase the stock of these interesting strangers. It is to be 
lamented that the season of the ye^r (winter) did not allow 
of perfect seeds of the Tvssack being sent; but the Governor, 
in bis letter to Lord Stanley, has promised to collect and 
forward ripe seeds, and has suggested that the Grass is 
worthy of trial, not only on the coast, but even in an inland 
situation, such as Chat-Moss ; and the success, which has 
attended the germination of the seeds in Governor Moody's 
garden in the Falkland Islands, is certainly encouraging. 

Although, as already noticed, our letters from the officers 
of the expedition bear date only to Nov. 30th 1 812, we have re- 
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ceived information by a more recent arrival from theFalklands, 
that the Erebus and Terror did not proceed to the south till 
after the first week in December, when, summer having com- 
menced, we may confidently hope that the Botanists reaped 
a good harvest of flowering plants. It is believed that it was 
Capt. Ross's intention to proceed in the direction of Capt. 
Weddell's route, in order to verify his statements : in which 
case there exist many interesting groups of Islands in the 
way, which we trust will be visited. What success may have 
attended the navigator's approach to the Pole in that direc- 
tion it is vain for us to conjecture. Of one thing we feel 
sure that the gallant commander will perform all that a 
British navigator can do, and that the same spirit animates 
every officer and seaman attached to the Expedition. Should 
no further discoveries be made than have already been 
effected by this Voyage, yet these, we have reason to know, 
when the results shall be published, cannot fail to add to the 
glory of this nation, high as it already stands, in all that 
concerns maritime discovery and scientific research. 

Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
May 25, 1843. 

While correcting for the press the last sheet of the above 
notes, the joyful news has reached England of the safe arri- 
val of the Antarctic Discovery Ships at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 4th of April, after a third cruize in the dreary 
South Polar Regions, where they were brought up on the 
5th of March, 1843, by the heavy Pack ice, in lat. 71^ 30% 
long. 15° W. This point was a few miles to the south of 
any previous navigator but Weddell (themselves excepted), 
and, several degrees^ nearer the South Pole than had been 

* The only account within my reach of the last Voyage of D'Urville 
(the Expedition of tfie Astrolabe and Z4Ue) is given in a volume published 
at Paris, 1843, entitled '* La Polyn^ie et lea hies Marquises," There it 
is stated that "the two ships," just mentioned, were at Port Famine, Pata- 
gonia, and as the month of December had arrived, it was high time to 
proceed towards the Pole. Weddell was the individual whose steps they 

F 
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attained by the brave but unfortunate D'Urville, during 
his attempt to follow in the same (that is WeddelFs) 
track. 

wished to follow. Cook, in 1775, had met with ice in the 60th degree ; 
Powell, in 1721, had been unable to proceed beyond 62 ; Biscoe had 
attained 63 with difficulty, while Weddell declared that he found open 
water as high as the 7l8t degree. The ships accordingly sailed in that 
direction and through smooth seas ; but, on the 18th of January, an 
iceberg eighty feet high, was suddenly seen ahead of the Astrolabe, 
These floating masses became more and more numerous, and on the 
22nd, in lat. * about' 65 degrees, an immense barrier was descried 
stretching all along the hne of horizon. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive the magnificence of this threatening spectacle ; in which the eye 
continually seems to descry some striking work of architecture ; as gothic 
cathedrals of the richest sculpture, or groups of glittering obelisks and 
temples gigantic as those of Ellora, or perhaps vast quarries of sparkling 
marble, or an immense city, bristling with edifices, all as if viewed 
through the vapory and confused mist of dawning morn. 

" Had not this scene been replete with perils, the eye might have dwelt 
upon it with dehght ; but the danger was too pressing, with the foe in 
full view. For several days, the ships coasted this eternal wall, in hopes 
of detecting some aperture, and every where it presented the same firm 
and formidable appearance. Many times the ships were entangled amid 
enormous glaciers, till on the 3rd of February, a barrier, 200 toises 
broad, cut off their return to the open sea. What was the terror of our 
crews, and how earnestly did they labour to extricate themselves with 
levers, saws, and hatchets ! By dint of ropes and manual exertions, the 
ships were, in five days, hauled into a narrow lane between the icebergs, 
and the wind becoming favourable, they hoisted all sail and made a final 
and successful effort ; and alternately pushing and being pulled, though 
at the risk of flying into a thousand shivers, they gained the open water. 
Thus safe, though much damaged, the vessels escaped from a week of 
appalling confinement. 

"This convincing proof seemed to forbid any exposure to new perils 
on the faith of WeddeU, But loth to quit these latitudes with only dis- 
appointment, M. D'Urville pursued the line of the barrier for three 
hundred miles, and only quitted it when accimiulated ice blocked up 
his passage. He then returned upon the Orkneys and the eastern shore 
of New South Shetland, completing their geography ; and being anxious 
to ascertain the true nature of those snowy peaks to which whalers had 
assigned the names of Palmer's Land and Trinity, and which had also 
been variously called by Forster, Biscoe, and Morrell, he made for these 
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A brief sketch of this last cruize will be the more interest- 
ing, because, on this occasion, probably owing to the frequent 
occurrence of islands, and the comparative proximity of the 
South American continent and the Falklands, vegetation, 
such as it is, and requiring almost the eye of a botanist to 
descry its existence, was detected in latitudes far more 
southerly than during either of the two previous voyages. 

The Expedition quitted Berkeley Sound, East Falkland, on 
the morning of the 17th of December, 1842, and making all 
sail, ran to the southward^ with fresh breezes, gales, and 
much misty, foggy weather, till the 24th, when the position 
of the ships was a little eastward of Clarence Island, though 
the thick atmosphere prevented the land being made. On 
that day the navigators fell in with the first berg and much 
rotten ice, and saw some birds, the white Chionis of the 
Falklands, which are always a sure sign that land is near. On 
Christmas day, the same cheerless weather prevailed, though 
it must be remembered that the 25th of December is the 
midsummer of the Southern Hemisphere : snow-squalls and 
furious winds from the S.W. assailed them ; but the evening 
becoming clearer, many icebergs were discerned, and the first 
White Petrel gave intimation that the Pack-ice was at hand, 

little known points. Approaching the land in a different direction from any 
previous navigator, our French commandant explored it for a hundred and 
twenty miles, between 63 and 64 degrees south and 58-62 degrees west of 
Paris ; and found its coast everywhere crowned with numerous peaks, and 
covered with unmelting ice. To the largest p(»rtion of land was assigned 
the name of Louis Philippe ; the smaller ones received various appellations. 
During the progress of this fatiguing service, the season became late, 
and scurvy having seized the crews, it was necessary quickly to quit 
these dreary regions, and regain one of the i)orts of Chili. When the 
ships reached Conception, forty men on board the Z^Ue were unfit for 
service ; and though only fifteen were sick in the Astrolabe^ yet the dis- 
ease was making progress, and the Commandant himself began to show 
symptoms of it. Careful medical treatment, a salubrious regimen, and 
the air of land, quickly banished this scourge, and brought health back 
to the countenances of the navigators, so that when they cast anchor in 
the Bay of Valparaiso, the number of scorbutic individuals was reduced 
to three." 

F 2 
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for theae beautiful birds are never seen away from the imme' 
diate edge of the Pack ; and the ships accordingly fell in with 
it the same night. First passing through some heavy streams 
of ice, they made the Pack, running east and west, very heavy 
and formed of lange pieces of rotten ice. Many bergs were 
floating about, apparently quite out of their element (if such 
an expression is allowable), for they were much broken up, 
and partially melted, looking very different, indeed, from the 
huge, hard, tubular masses which the navigators had been 
accustomed, during their two previous cruizes^ to meet with. 
The fogs continued so dense, that, though the surf was heard 
dashing over the ice, and thus apprizing the voyagers of the 
proximity of danger, it was impossible to see anything. On 
the 28th, the icy hills of Palmer's and Louis Philippe^s 
Islands were announced by the increasing coldness and clear- 
ness of the air, and several large barrier bergs, and much 
loose ice, floated in all directions. Many birds, large Finner 
Whales, and shoals of a smaller species, speckled black and 
white^ were observed ; and what deeply interested the bota- 
nist, as occurring in such a high southern latitude, the ships 
passed two much battered patches of Sea-weed^ apparently 
belonging to the genus Macrocystis, but which it was im- 
practicable to pick up. The land came in sight that evening. 
It is described as consisting of low hills, nearly covered with 
snow^ with several islands lying off it, and terminating to the 
northward in a bluff, which is both further to the southward 
and eastward than the Pointe Fran9aise of D*Urville. 
The aspect is by no means fine or imposing^ the land being 
low and of a rounded outline, apparently but a few himdred 
feet high, partially bare of snow^ and presenting huge gla- 
ciers here and there. Icebergs were very numerous, often 
blocking up the view of the horizon, and the sea was full of 
loose ice^ much of which was stained brown, with those 
infusorial and confervoid remains, found abundantly by former 
navigators. 

; . Many seals and penguins frequented the ice in this place^ 
the *' Terror,'* passing several islets on the coast, was 
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enabled to pick up a piece of sea-weed, which the surgeon of 
that ship gave to the botanist on board the ^' Erebus/' by 
whom it was ascertained to be a singular new Sargasaum^ 
analogous to, but distinct from^ a species previously found 
on Lord Auckland's Island; and he thus describes it: — 
^^ Frond pinnatifid, its segments 1^ inch long entire round, 
vesicles axillary solitary, and the diameter of a small grape, 
receptacles crowded together, shortly pedicellate axillary. 
Colour chocolate brown. Length 3 feet, sparingly branched. 
Dissections of the receptacles are made/rom the recent plant, 
and will be sent home.'^ This sea- weed is probably allied to 
the Fucus decurretiSf of Turner's Historia Fucorum^ and is 
mentioned by Webster in the Appendix to Forster's Voyage,* 
under the head of Deception Island, one of the South Shet^ 
land group. 

Two days were spent in ei^deavouring to get down to the 
south-eastward, but snow-storms and heavy Pack-ice ren- 
dered this hope fruitless, so that on the 30th, the ^^ Erebus'^ 
bent her best bower cable, and bore up for the land again, 
which was approached somewhat to the south of where they 
had neared it^ four days previously. The mountains were 
here of greater elevation, with several peaks, which were cal- 
culated at about 3^000 feet high, and all apparently of volca- 
nic origin, though not active at the present day. Enormous 
glaciers might be seen, running along some parts of the 
coast for many miles, terminating towards the sea in icy 
precipices. On the little islands near the land, the snow 
was often melted; and though low, many of them pre- 
sented remarkable craters, with numerous and very large 
icebergs floating round them. Several gulls, terns, cormorants 
and other sea-fowl were noticed here. 

The last day of 1842 was fine and clear, enabling the voy- 

* " The Fuci, or SeO'ioeeds, were few and unimportant ; the most common 
was foand floating. It was of a pale chocolate colour, stem and branches 
flat, &c. The mode of reproduction appeared to be from a cluster of buds, 
appended to the terminal branches." — Forster's Voyage, vol. ii. Appendix, 
p. 301. 
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agers to steer to the southward, through openmgs in the ice, 
with a strong tide or current, and in the evening they descried 
a most singular crater-shaped, conical island, to the south- 
west, backed by what appeared to be other low islands, sil 
quite bare of snow, and these again, surmounted by many 
mountains of considerable elevation and tabular form, covered 
with snow and ice. What seemed separate islands, however, 
proved a continued land ; and as it was thus impossible to 
be penetrated, the ships lay-to, among very thick ice ; and 
to their disappointment, were wafted northward, along with 
the surrounding bergs, by a tide (?) which required all their 
efforts to resist, and to maintain their position. 

New Yearns Day was also fair ; the ships were then in lat. 
64° 14', long, 56° 54', and lying off the above-described land, 
which forms a deep bight, in which is situated the small 
conical island. The coast trends from South to E.N.E., and 
ends in a bluff point, covered with little extinct craters, and 
bare of snow. Many stupendous icebergs, of a tabular form, 
and from 2 to 5 miles long, formed a kind of chain from the 
point of land, all aground, and doubtless retaining the Pack in 
its place, like so many firmly-fixed piles. On the 2nd of Ja- 
nuary, the Pack closed upon the ships, which were accordingly 
made fast to a large piece of ice, witii the view of preventing 
pressure and keeping them from drifting too far. The Floes 
were large, and much more like hummocks in their character 
than is general, appearing as if they had been broken up and 
consolidated again, full of holes, and covered with soft trea- 
cherous snow. Many birds were hovering about the ice, and 
among them, a few King Penguins, weighing 60-70 pounds, 
with Hawk-Gullsj White Petrel, and four or five other species 
of Petrel. A heavy northerly gale came on the next day, 
accompanied with mist and snow, and the ships cast off 
from the floe and got into a little pool of water, in which 
they beat about among ice, their object being to gain the 
bight, and the small crater-shaped island, which they were 
enabled to do on the 6th, when the weather again became 
clear, and the sun, to their great delight, shone forth. The 
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botanist landed on the little island^ and found it a most 
singular spot. He gathered upon it what he calls the ghosts 
of 18 cryptogamic plants; but there appeared no trace of phse- 
nogamic vegetation; and except one or two of the ZAchens, 
all the species were extremely scarce. Of Masses he found 
four kinds, one coming into fruit ; and eight Lichens ; among 
them, a Parmeliay the rest being crustaceous, except a tre^ 
melloid one ; a green species of ProtococcuSy and Ulva crispa, 
apparently identical with the European species found in 
Rosses Islet, as stated in the list of Captain Parry's plants : 
thus, unless the Red-snow, spoken of by Forster, should 
prove the real so named, plant of the Arctic regions, this 
Ulva crispa, with Desmarestia aculeata also gathered, are the 
only vegetable productions common to both extremities of 
our globe, and it would be interesting to ascertain what 
are the intermediate countries which they inhabit. Aspe- 
rococcus bullatm Ff or a very nearly allied species, iden- 
tical with what is found at Cape H(»n, with the remains of 
an Irid(Bay (also a Falkland Island species, /• micans ?) and 
an OscUlatoria^ or CalotkriXi complete the list. The Botanist 
says, that though his specimens, the best which circum- 
stances enabled him to procure, are but such poor scraps, 
that it was almost difficult to identify them, yet he felt it a great 
consolation, after so long a cruize, to gather any plants in 
regions far more southerly than vegetation had been sup- 
posed to inhabit. " I have prepared,^^ he writes, ^^ draw- 
ings of all the plants, one is a very beautiful and scarce little 
Lichen, a Parmalia of a golden yellow colour, with black 
scutella, which I should like to name after my kind godfather.* 
The WMte Petrel breeds in the cliffs, and there was a large 
colony of Cormorants and Pengvkns near the sea. I collected 

* Little aware that the decease of this estimable man, and elegant scho- 
lar, the Rev. Jas. Dalton, late Rector of Croft, in Yorkshire, like that 
of the venerable Menzie, had recently taken place. Mr. Dalton paid par- 
ticular attention to the Lichens, as well as to the Mosses, though he 
vras well acquainted with phsenogamic botany, and with the Carices in 
particular. 
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specimens of these birds and their eggs ; also of the rocksv 
and of every thing I could find^ without taking my eyes off 
the plants. I ascended the hill as high as was possible^ but 
coidd not reach the summit^ for we were only allowed three 
hours upon the island, and I dared not waste time in making 
such attempts. As it was^ we were not half sufficiently long 
there to accomplish what I could have wished, for the diffi*- 
culty I experienced in detecting any vegetation at all, con- 
vinces me that much may have eluded my researches, and 
that perhaps double as many plants might have been gathered, 
if I could have staid to seek for them. The Sargassum above^ 
noticed, does not appear to grow on the shores/* 

The afternoon of the day during which this island was visited 
found the officers and crew with the less agreeable employ- 
ment of towing the ships off the land, by the help of all their 
boats^ for the winds were so light and the tide ran so strong, 
that it was difficult for the vessels to hold their own. At night 
a fresh breeze springing up, enabled the navigators to steer 
for the point of land before mentioned, and to pass with dif- 
ficulty through the very narrow channel, which separates this 
promontory from the chain of icebergs. This land proved on 
near inspection, to be an exceedingly slender cape, bare of 
snow, with steep banks dipping down to the sea, and full of 
extraordinary cracks and fissures, with its top covered with 
little cones and craters, apparently formed of a mass of light 
brown volcanic mud, which had cracked while in the process 
of induration and through which the vents had protruded. 
Or possibly, this land might be composed of a mass of scoriee, 
ejected from the little craters, which has been worn into per- 
pendicular escarpments towards the sea, by the action of the 
tides, and the fissures are caused by the snow melting. The 
voyagers were much struck by the singular aspect which these 
isolated pieces of land, quite bare of snow, as of vegetation, 
yet so very near an ice-bound continent, present. The weather 
continued so thick for three days, that the two ships were only 
enabled to keep company by firing guns and beating gongs, &c. 
On the 9th, as the gloomy atmosphere and the ice, closing round. 
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rendered voluntary progress impossible, and the tide drifted 
the " Erebus" towards a large stranded berg, the boats were 
lowered and she was towed oflF, and after running between 
two icebergs, she was made fast to a large floe, her position 
having, even then, to be constantly shifted as the ice turned 
round. This state of things continued till the 11th, when 
they cast off from the floe and made for a space of clear water 
between the Pack and the land, which they reached and then 
observed a barrier of ice or glacier, presenting a wall which 
much resembled, though it was on a smaller scale, the barrier 
twice encountered by the Antarctic expedition in lat. 78°. It 
is described as meeting the steep shore quite abruptly and 
running back in a slanting line to the loftier land and moun- 
tains, forming a sloping wall, perhaps 70 feet high. The bergs 
which are seen in its vicinity, cannot have formed a portion 
of it and been broken off, as they are considerably loftier 
than itself and aground much further from the shores. Far 
as the eye could reach, this glacier skirted the coast to the 
south east, the tide running very strong at its base and coloured 
of a burnt sienna hue by the infusorial and confervoid subs- 
tance. On the 13th, at 2 p.ni., the tide hurried both ships 
among the lee-ice, (or ice lying to leeward), a most troublesome 
and unfortunate circumstance, for the ice is, of course, much 
heaviest and most closely packed to leeward, and when once a 
ship gets entangled with it, she cannot sail out. The only 
mode of extrication by which a vessel can regain the open water 
to windward, whence she came, is to warp out, by fastening 
lines to the hammocks on the ice, and bringing them to the 
capstan, gradually, against both wind and ice, heaving her 
ahead between the pieces. Several warps require to be out, 
from different parts at a time, and are hauled on, or brought 
to the windlass, capstan or winch, according to circumstances. 
All hands, on board must strain at this work, which cannot be 
pursued if there is much wind. As it was, five minutes suf- 
ficed to carry the " Erebus'' into the lee ice on the 13th of 
February, and three hours were required to get her out again. 
The " Terror,^' being a quarter of a mile farther in, was not 
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clear till liext morning, all her men, of course, on deck^ and 
fourteen hours of severe labour were spent in extricating her 
from this dangerous situation* The same scene of labour and 
peril was repeate4 the next two days with increased detention.. 
But so continued and so fatiguing were, the baffling diffi- 
culties with which^ day after day, and often during many 
nights, the persevering commander of the expedition and his 
officers were tried, that we cannot continue to particularize 
them, and shall sum up their month of January of this year 
(equivalent to our July) by saying that the time was spent, 
generally near the Pack edge, in fruitless endeavours to 
proceed towards the south ; sometimes beating about in little 
pools of water, and sometimes made fast to floes, with the 
agreeable diversity of weather affi>rded by gales of wind, 
snow-squalls, fogs and misty rain. If they endeavoured to 
penetrate the pack, which barred their southerly progress, 
they were beset with the ice and lost much time in getting 
out, and if they bore away, then the current and the course 
of the floating bergs took tiiem to the north, the direction 
which of all others they sought to avoid. On the 4th of Feb^ 
ruary a heavy swell from the north-east indicated the proxi- 
mity of clear water and by dint of tacking and boring, 
they cleared the loose ice, and hoped, by going rapidly 
to the east, to reach Weddell^s track, which Captain 
Ross trusted to find either quite open, or but littie inter- 
cepted by ice. The prevalence of westerly winds in these 
latitudes fiEivoured this supposition. But, as if to disap- 
point their main object, the expedition was. now doomed 
to encounter such a succession of easterly gales, right 
in their teeth, as they had never met with in all their 
previous experience of Antarctic navigation. The build of 
the " Erebus and Terror,^' which one of their officers term 
'^ our round-nosed ships,^^ was peculiarly unfavourable to 
making way against head- winds, and when they had obtained 
a latitude, but a few miles to the south of where D'Urville had 
been foiled, they found tiie same heavy Pack-ice blocking up 
WeddelPs homeward passage* Already the increasing daikness 
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of the night, forbidding any progress during those hours of ob« 
scurity, rendered it impracticable to entet the Pack-ice, even 
had it been slack enough for them to do so; and the Captain 
had, therefore, no choice but to fbllow the edge of the Pack, 
keeping, if possible, to the southward of the French track, 
and wherever an opening might present itself, he intended 
to attempt following it in the direction of the Pole. 

Until the 22nd, the Pack was accordingly traced, but on 
the next day, the ships lost sight of it ; and glad to be mak- 
ing any way to the south, they joyfully began running S.E. 
in clear water, with bergs only, and no Pack-ice in view. 
For, though the rapidly lengthening nights, and the absolute 
necessity of risking navigation in the dark, if any progress at 
all was to be made, were enough to daunt the courage of 
those who knew something of the dangers which beset these 
dreary seas, yet such was the reluctance of Captain 
Ross and his officers to give up before accomplishing all 
they wished^ that, even at this late season of the year, 
they persevered in pushing onwards. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary they re-crossed die Antarctic Circle, after having 
experienced another month of most unfavourable weather; 
for, except one day, it had snowed more or less through- 
out the month of February, and the sky was constantly 
obscured with clouds. The temperature^ during this high 
summer of the South Polar climes, varied between 27® and 
35°. When the wind blew from the north, coming over the 
warmer ocean, it invariably brought a thick and foggy atmos- 
phere, the warmer vapours being condensed by the colder sea 
in this latitude. To this weather the Antarctic Regions are 
always subject. No great extreme of cold is experienced 
during summer, and still less any heat, either in the air or 
the suh^s rays, intercepted, as these latter constantly are^ by 
the fogs. The weather is never genial, and the moon and stara 
rarely, if ever, appear at night, when darkness comes on : pro- 
bably no climate can be more uncongenial to vegetable life, or 
to what may be termed the en^oymentofhximun existence either.. 
To add to these discomforts, oncd a week on an average 
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gales of wind are sure to blow, and then^ when the ships 
are in open water^ the heavy seas are such as to forbid any- 
thing being done with comfort^ as the vessel rolls, her bul- 
warks under water, and all hatches battened down. 

Thus time wore on, in fruitless labours, till the 3rd of 
March, when that rare event, a calm, took place, enabling 
Capt. Ross to sound, or rather to try for bottom, with 4000 
fathoms (24,000 feet) of line. It consisted of 250 fathom of 
1-inch rope, and 3,7^0 fathom of f inch, with a weight of pig 
iron of 1 cwt. 

On the 5 th the weather became very thick with snow- 
squalls, and many Petrels and much berg ice were 
seen. In the afternoon of that day, the ships again met 
the Pack-ice, and bore up in lat. 71® 30', among the 
ice, which was very heavy, stretching in every direction 
far as the eye could reach. The rapidly falling barometer 
also indicated a gale, which was the more to be anti- 
cipated as the wind had been tolerably moderate for three ♦ 
or four days ; and since the proximity of such tremendous 
masses of ice was very dangerous in the event of a storm, 
the ships hoisted a press of sail and endeavoured to clear the 
Pack and icebergs, which the falling snow rendered it difficult 
for them to descry and avoid. On the 7th, the gale and the 
snow-squalls continued, and the most intense anxiety pre- 
vailed, because of the masses of ice which floated all around. 
The " Erebus,^' too, was clogged in her movements by her 
consort, the ^' Terror,^' a much worse sailer, which was very 
heavily pressed at all to keep up, as the former went diving 
and tearing through the water. Yet to have parted com- 
pany might have caused the destruction of one or both 
vessels and their noble crews. No alternative remained but 
to quit these fearful regions, and, accordingly, on the 9th, the 
ships were finally put about. At this time, night commenced 
at 8 P.M., and dawn at 4 a.m., and when there was a moon, 
the state of the atmosphere prevented its showing any light. 
On the 11th of March, the Antarctic Circle was re- 
crossed ; and the navigators began a rapid northerly passage. 
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amid many very large icebergs, which it required incessant 
caution to avoid. On the 16th, the moon was seen for the 
first time during many months. 

The course was now directed towards the land, laid down 
in the charts as Bouvet's Island, or Cape Circumcision, dis- 
covered by a French captain, Bouvet, about the middle of the 
last century, and ineffectually sought for by Captain Cook 
himself, and by the ship which separated from him, and was 
commanded by Captain Fumeaux. The masters of two of 
Enderby's ships, the " Swan and Otter," are said to have seen 
this land in 1808, and they describe it as high, completely 
covered with snow, and unapproachable for many miles, 
because of the Pack Ice. 

On the 19th, in lat. S. 54^ 31', long. W. 2® 25/, a heavy 
southerly gale came on, accompanied with gloomy snow 
showers. Passing among Icebergs, they approached the 
position assigned to Bouvet's Island ; but the thick weather, 
and tremendous surf running, prevented the possibility of 
descrying any thing. At midnight the "Erebus" passed 
immediately to windward of a large mass of ice, and struck 
against a smaller piece, supposed to be from a berg close by. 
It was afterwards discovered that the "Terror" had come 
suddenly on an iceberg at the same time as the *' Erebus,'* 
but happily saw the danger soon enough to bear up, and then 
ran close to the surf, which was beating over all within a 
half a cable's length of the cliff. The light of the « Terror*' 
had been observed to shoot a-head of the other ship, and 
though the reason of this manoeuvre was not visible, yet it 
was rightly guessed to proceed from the vicinity of extreme 
peril. To have remained longer in such a situation, with 
the view of seeking for land of but doubtful existence, would 
have been madness ; and Captain Ross, assured that he must 
have passed close to the position assigned for it, gave orders 
to bear away for the Cape of Good Hope. The tremendous 
gales before which the Discovery Ships now ran were only 
uncomfortable, for the construction is such, that in open 
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water, where there are no icebergs, no seas can possibly, 
humanly speaking, harm them. 

On the 24th, in latitude, 50°, 30', two patches of the Lamir 
wiria were observed floating, but the state of the sea 
rendered it impossible to pick them . up. The eyes of 
the voyagers were greeted on the night of the 27th with 
the sight of the stars, which had not appeared since the 
ships had left New Zealand, in November 1841. Such 
is die climate of the cheerless regions of the southern 
hemisphere ! The Botanist writes, on the 24th of March, 
'^ I am just called on deck, for the captain has been sound- 
ing for temperatures at various depths, and has brought 
up a stock of the Laminaria^ which I believe to be the 
same as one of the two species from Cape Horn. Like 
the Sargasso weed, this Laminaria grows and increases at 
sea. The Stem (the root is gone) is cylindrical, and 
about 6 inches long ; lamina not bigger than one^s 
hand, divided into twelve laciniae, 6-14, and even 20 
feet in length,^ plane, varying in breadth from 2 inches 
to a i foot, very coriaceous, composed of a cortex of dense 
and, when dry, horny tissue, and a single row of hori- 
zontal cells of very large size. Colour olive-yeUow, 
olive-brown, or green, the older portions thick, wrinkled, 
and dark, the younger parts brighter yellow, and slender, 
more tender and flatter, none of the apices entire. The 
southern Laminarue, which, being among the giants of the ac- 
quatic vegetable kingdom, ought to be well known, appear 
almost entirely misunderstood. This plant, for instance, which 
I believe to be the Laminaria, or UUrvillea, utilis, referred 
to the LaminaruB both by Greville and Endlicher, certainly does 
not agree with the characters laid down by the former author, 
(vide p. 24 of his British Alga!), A sketch, which I made of it 
at Cape Horn, shows the sporules to be contained in distinct 
receptacles, embedded in the cortical substance, and appearr 
ing, on a transverse section, hke a string of beads immediately 
under the surface ; they open by pores and emit a mass of 
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mucus, with spores most distinctly furnished with a pelludd 
limbus. These receptacles are scattered by thousands in the 
surface or cortical layer, and when their contents are ripe, 
they stain the hands of a rich brownish-black. As the weed 
dries, the contraction of the tissue expels the spores and mu« 
cus; which, on hardening, form myriads of little black tuber- 
<;les on the surface: and then alone is the fructification 
conspicuous. All this is precisely as in Himanthalia; except 
that the central substance of this plant consists of large 
transverse cells. Greville, quoting Bory in confirmation, 
calls a part of the stem of the latter fronda^ and the 
thongs he considers as receptacles : but, as far as 
I can see, his receptacles are precisely analogous to the 
laciniee of the frond of this D'Urmllea, (or Laminariay 
whichever it may be). Further, I suspect the frond 
of the Himanthalia to be an abortive bladder, analogous 
to the trumpet of the Ecklonia bitccinaUs; for Greville 
says the fronds are, at first, cylindrical and pear-shaped ; then 
they fall in, and become plano-concave. Not being familiar 
with the structure of the British, or true species of the genus 
Laminaria, I cannot tell whether the D^Urvillea in question 
should belong to PucoidetBy or LamvnaruB ; but assuredly, so 
far as published characters avail, to the former. 

*^ When we reach the Cape of Good Hope, it is my inten^ 
tion to seek carefully for seeds of Ecklonia i for I incline to 
believe that, together with Uimanthalia hnd I/UrviUea, it 
will form a very pretty group of Alffce, If the thongs of 
Himanthalia are receptacles, so must t)ie laminee oilXUrviUea 
be ; but I can see no reason why either should be considered 
as such. The sporules and their cells are quite analogous to 
those of a Fucus or Sarffassumy where they are Contained 
in what are undoubtedly receptacles. Thus the transition will 
be very simple, throu^ Ceystosria and Halidrys^ where the 
leaves are gradually transformed into pods. This weed was 
much infested .with barnacles.^' 

On the 30th of March, the ships were fast i^pproach- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope, with a mild air and soft 
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wind. The whole time occupied in the last cruize^ was 
spent in such tempestuous latitudes, and among such 
icy seas, that nothing new in the way of Natural History 
could be discovered; and accordingly, our young natu- 
ralist, who declaresthat mental occupation afforded him the 
sole relief from the anxieties and ennui incident on the 
voyage, had devoted himself to examining, and making 
finished drawings of many of the plants found at former times. 
The Mosses^ which were collected in the far southern regions, 
particularly engrossed his attention; and taking the learned Mr. 
Brown's Appendix to Ross and Parry's First Voyages as a 
model, he made full descriptions of them all. He 
says, ^^The genus Andraa puzzled me exceedingly and 
occupied many days, during which I examined several hun- 
dred specimens. I do hope my drawings are scrupulously 
accurate, for I invariably compared them with descriptions 
made on the spot at the time of gathering the specimens, and 
I consider the mosses to have generally received three different 
examinations. Where there is so much novelty, I may have oc- 
casionally erected varieties into species ; but in such a novel 
fields I trust some allowance will be made for any errors. All 
the Gymnostoma of the South htefunarioid in habit and alliance, 
as Brown first remarked of the Gymnostomum fasdculare^ ^c. I 
have placed them, accordingly, at the end oiBrya. The general 
arrangement I have adopted is that of Arnott, as modified by 
my father, (Sir W. Hooker), in Lindley^s work on the 
Natural Orders. There are hardly any novel genera, my main 
object being rather to place the plants in their true position 
and relation, than to give them new names, and then leave 
other botanists to squeeze them in wherever a place can be 
found among their congeners. There exist many beautiful 
analogies among the groups of Mosses^ but it is difficult to 
characterize the genera properly. Gymnostomum must be 
split ; for there is hardly a genus of Acrocarpiy to which each 
of the species does not bear more affinity than to its con- 
geners, in the present arrangement. 

"The other drawings I have made will be found mere 
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attempts, especially the Lichens^ which are the first I ever 
tried in this Tribe. The descriptions are full. There seems 
to me a sad deficiency of tangible generic characters in this 
family, except among the larger kinds. The green globuies 
which form a stratum at the base of the Asci, in all those 
species which I have examined, are not noticed, so far as I can 
find, by any Botanist. I have also drawn the Sargassum of 
Deception Island and the lyUrviUea. The Flora of the Falk- 
lands has claimed some of my attention, but I have bestowed 
most pains on an introductory paper on the Geographical 
Distribution of Antarctic plantSy distributing their relations to 
those of the Arctic regions, and the analogies which exist 
between the Antarctic Polynesian and American Floras. 

<< Circumstances have prevented my doing much during 
this cruize among the marine animals. I lost all my gauze 
among the Pack ice, from the water being full of little 
pieces of ice ; and where there has been open sea, the gales 
blowing and a heavy sweU running prevented the possibiUty 
of using the tow-net. I hope to pursue my drawing diligently 
on the passage between the Cape of Good Hope and England, 
and to study all the plants of the Cape and Rio which I can 
pick up while we stay at those Ports. But I have forgotten 
almost all that I ever knew of Tropical Botany, or even 
garden flowers, not having seen so much as a Rose since 
quitting New Zealand, almost two years ago. 

*' I often think of the Ward's Case which I sent home 
from the Falklands last November ; and I hope the Beeches, 
especially, may have reached England alive. They were in 
such fine order when despatched ! But, without seeing the 
deciduous Beech of Fuegia no one can form any idea of the 
exquisite beauty of its budding leaves. I trust these trees will 
thrive at Kew. Next to a good Arboretum at the Royal 
Gardens, I should like there to be a Fern-House. The 
noble Tree-ferns, huge Acrosticha and SteganuB, with the 
Hym^nophylla creeping on the ground, would be a splendid 
novelty. And Ferns are very easy of transportation. The 
more I saw of the FUices, the more I was convinced that 

G 
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their geographical distribution chiefly depended on an uni- 
form and moist temperature^ such as is generally found in 
islands. All the Magelhaenic species that inhabit the Falk- 
lands, acquire there a harsh and coriaceous consistency, from 
the vicissitudes of temperature and of the hygrometric state 
of the air to which they are exposed. The Kerguelen island 
Stegania I believe to be the most Antarctic of ferns, though, 
its position as to latitude is far lower than that of many 
others." 

Happily and usefully, as above detailed, was the Botanist 
occupied in the interval between quitting the ice and arriv- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope ; where, as already stated, the 
ships came safely to anchor on the 4th of April, 1843. 

Thus, by the undaunted skill of the most accomplished of 
Navigators and through a merciful Providence, such a series 
of investigations has been carried on, for three successive 
summers in the South Polar Regions, as cannot fail to prove 
of inestimable value to science in its various departments, 
and to maintain, for the British Navy, that pre-eminent 
rank which it has so long held among the nations ; '^ terri- 
ble in war,*' and during times of peace, engaged in extending 
the boundaries of useful knowledge, promoting navigation 
and commerce, and prosecuting geographical discoveries 
through the remotest regions of our globe. 

During this long and hazardous voyage, of four years' 
duration, much of it pursued through imknown seas, and 
amid perils and privations of no ordinary character, disease 
has never entered the ships, nor have any casualties taken 
place beyond what must be expected in every protracted 
cruize, under the most favourable circumstances. One poor 
fellow washed overboard in the tremendous seas between 
Kerguelen's Island and Van Dieman's Island, and another, 
in the awful hurricane described as occurring on the night of 
the 12 — 13th March, already mentioned in this article, are, I 
believe the only deaths : and a single officer and sailor inva- 
lided and sent home from the Falklands, but both, now> 
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happily recovered, comprise all the sufferers by accident or 
illness. 

A month's stay at the Cape of Good Hope, was antici- 
pated, which, it was hoped, might yield some good herboriz- 
ing, and an agreeable meeting with Dr. Wallich, Director of 
the H. E. I. Company's Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and 
now at the Cape for the benefit of his health; unless, indeed, 
that gentleman should still be on his tour in the interior. 
His society would afford some compensation for the absence 
of Mr. Wilmot.* 

From the Cape, St. Helena was to be the next place 
visited, and then Rio; so that, we trust, ere autumn has 
closed, these enterprising and successful Antarctic Voyagers 
will be welcomed to their native shores. 

* Frederick Eardly Wilmot, Esq. (son of the recently appointed 
Governor of Van Dieman's Island, Sir Eardly Wilmot, Bart.) one of the 
officers of the Antarctic Expedition, who had been left in charge of the 
corresponding Observatory at Cape Town, on the first arrival of the 
ships at that port, in 1840, but is now on a visit to England. Mr. Wilmot 
is about to return to the Cape, and, as we understand, to be engaged in 
an important sur^'ey of a distant part of that colony. 
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